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THE ROOTS 
OF HORROR 





With the 1996 release of Scream, director Wes Craven 
resurrected (and satirized) the lifeless genre he 
pioneered inthe ’70s and ’8OS. BY CHRIS NASHAWATY 


BY THE EARLY 19908, THE HOLLYWOoD 
slasher film was as dead as a pro- 
miscuous camp counselor on the 
eve of Friday the 13th. The cathar- 
tically bloody teen body-count 
genre had certainly had along and 
respectable run—especially for 
such an unrespectable genre. But 
after a dozen or so years of count- 
less sequels, increasingly formulaic 
premises and onscreen violence 
that had grown more and more 
tedious with each new offering, 
this particular strain of horror cin- 
ema had grown stale both 
creatively and commercially. Like 
all movie fads, its demise had been 
inevitable. And it’s amazing that it 
managed to last as long as it did. 
But after seeing unkillable bogey- 
men rise from the dead one too 
many times, big-screen slicing and 
dicing had lost its original thrill 
and shock value. The official cause 
of death? A victim of its own suc- 
cess. Well, that and a lack of 
original ideas. After a while, there 
was simply nowhere left for 
slasher films to go... or was there? 

The seeds of the modern slasher 
film were first sown in 1960 with 
Alfred Hitchcock’s Psycho. At the 
time, many critics dismissed the 
black-and-white masterpiece as 
a luridly perverse bit of Grand 
Guignol grandstanding—that this 
white-knuckle wallow into the 
twisted mind of a deranged killer 
was a gutter film unworthy of the 
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Master of Suspense’s talents. But 
whether he realized it at the time 
or not, Hitchcock had thrown 
down a gauntlet—a gauntlet that 
would be picked up by a new gen- 
eration of filmmakers who would 
come of age in the ’70s and ’80s. 
One of these young men—and 
with only a few very rare excep- 
tions, they were men—was Wes 
Craven. Raised in a strict Baptist 
household in Cleveland, Craven 
had left behind a career as an aca- 
demic with his sights set on 
becoming a director. But in the late 
‘60s and early ’70s, breaking into 
the major-studio mainstream 
proved to be harder than he’d imag- 
ined. So the hungry and resourceful 
hopeful decided to enter the film 
industry through one of its most 
disreputable side doors—pornogra- 
phy. After he learned the nuts and 
bolts of his new trade on X-rated 
movie sets (under a pseudonym, of 
course), his sweaty apprenticeship 
paid off with his first non-hardcore 
film, the 1972 rape-and-revenge 
movie The Last House on the Left. 
Craven's official debut was unapol- 
ogetically raw and harrowingly 
realistic, but if you squinted hard 
enough and got past its surface ugli- 
hess, you could detect the hand ofa 
real director at work—one who 
could push the audience’s buttons 
like a sadistic symphony conductor. 
Wes Craven would never have to 
teach again. He was on his way. 





The next decade would prove to 
be a gold-rush era not just for 
Craven (who would soon go on to 
direct 1977's The Hills Have Eyes), 
but for the horror genre as a whole. 
Numbed by the barrage of violence 
coming out of Vietnam on the 
nightly news and spurred on by 
the easing of Hollywood’s now- 
outdated “decency” standards, 
teenage ticket-buyers in the early 
*70s were on the hunt for cheap 
transgressive thrills and cathartic 
release—the one-two emotional 
payoff that horror movies (and 
only horror movies) can deliver. To 
be sure, there was plenty of schlock 
being served up to these young 
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audiences seeking thrills on a Sat- 
urday night. But there was also the 
occasional horror movie that 
reached for (and achieved) the rar- 
ified plateau of capital-A Art, such 
as William Friedkin’s The Exorcist, 
Tobe Hooper’s The Texas Chain- 
saw Massacre, Bob Clark’s Black 
Christmas and George A. Romero’s 
Dawn of the Dead. 

Still, the slasher-film subgenre 
would have to wait until 1978 for 
its first bona fide masterpiece, 
Hailoween. Directed by John Car- 
penter, a film school graduate 
whose tastes ran more to Howard 
Hawks westerns than serial-killer 
chillers, Haiioween told the story 
of an unhinged murderer named 
Michael Myers who had killed his 
sister as a young boy, then escaped 
from a mental institution to return 
to his hometown and pick up 
where he'd left off. Setting the film 
on Halloween night had been a 
clever, creepy touch (as had cast- 
ing Psycho star Janet Leigh’s 
daughter Jamie Lee Curtis as the 
film’s scream-queen heroine and 
hiding the killer’s face behind a 
white mask), but the film’s haunt- 
ing widescreen compositions, 
almost-unbearable jump-scare 
tension and cast of horny teenage 
victims who were “asking for it” 
helped to turn Carpenter’s film 
into an overnight sensation. Audi- 
ences ate it up and asked for 
seconds. Even the high-brow crit- 
ics had to concede that Halloween 
was more than Just another trashy 
slice of soulless exploitation. It 
was the work ofa real filmmaker. 
Within months, Carpenter’s movie 
became the highest-grossing inde- 
pendent film at the time. 

With Hailoween making money 
hand over fist, a string of more 
mercenary-minded copycats 
quickly gotto work trying to piggy- 
back on its success and replicate 
its magic formula. That formula 
wasn't all that hard to figure out: a 
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masked maniac on the loose, a 
screenful of anonymous but good- 
looking twentysomething actors 
playing randy teenagers lining up 
for the kill and a smorgasbord of 
increasingly gruesome death 
sequences involving stabbings, 
slashings, severings and skewer- 
ings. If you delivered all of this 
Karo syrup-carnage and shot it 
somewhat competently, you were 
virtually guaranteed a profit. And, 
if like Halloween, you could shoe- 
horn some sort of holiday into the 
title, all the better. Over the next 
few years, neon-lit theater mar- 
quees were advertising the lurid 
likes of Silent Night, Deadly Night, 
New Year's Evil, April Foal’s Day, 
My Bioody Valentine and Prom 
Night. The list goes on. 

Still, the most successful of Hal- 
loween’s demon-seed offspring was 
1980's Friday the 13th. Directed by 
Sean S. Cunningham, this sleep- 
away-camp slashathon (or, rather, 
its countless sequels) would end up 
featuring another masked maniac 
named Jason Voorhees. Cunning- 
ham’s film was less artful than 
Carpenter’s, but its scares were Just 
as effective—and were Just what its 
under-25 target demo was looking 
for. Cunningham had begun his 
career working with Wes Craven on 
the very same X-rated films that 
both wisely omitted from their 
résumés. And both would also 
prove to have the same Midas touch 
when it came to knowing what 
teens wanted to see at the movies. 
Along with Michael Myers, Friday 
the i3th’s Jason would become two 
pieces of what would soon become 
the unholy trinity of the Golden 
Age of Slasher Films. Craven was 
about to dream up the third. 

By 1983 slasher movies had 
become such a popular box office 
phenomenon that a hew one 
seemed to land in theaters every 
weekend. And it wasn’t justtheaters 
anymore either. In the early 80s 


+ Clockwise 
from top left 
The Bogeyman 
Trifecta: Michael 
Myers (Tony 
Moran) in Hallo- 
ween; Freddy 
Krueger (Robert 
Englund) in 
A Nightmare on 
Eim Street; 
Jason Voorhees 
from the Friday 
the 13th films. 








mom-and-pop video rental stores 
seemed to pop up in every small 
town in America. Suddenly teens 
could peruse their local horror 
section and load up on all the 
slasher films that would never 
come to atheater near them. Sadly, 
as the slasher cycle kept booming, 
horror directors became more and 
more cynical about their product. 
What had begun as a giddy source 
of goosebump fear and catharsis 
devolved into uglier and uglier 
showcases for misogyny and cru- 
elty. That’s when Wes Craven 
returned to the genre he’d helped 
create to haunt our dreams. 

With 1984’s. A Nightmare on Elm 
Street, Craven created what is 
arguably the last great slasher 





movie of the genre’s heyday. The 
story of a small suburban town 
with an ugly secret in its past and 
a population of teens who are 
terrorized in their dreams by a 
bogeyman named Freddy Krueger— 
a razor-clawed psycho with a face 
that’s burned to a crisp, a signature 
red-and-green-striped sweater 
and a quiver of sinister, growled 
puns—A Nightmare on Elim Street 
was a Slasher film with smarts. 
Sure, it was terrifying on a purely 
visceral level, but its dream-logic 
killing grounds felt like a mixture 
of Freud and Dali. With Freddy 
Krueger, the unholy trinity of 
blockbuster slasher icons was now 
finally complete. 

Unfortunately, as Freddy, Jason 


and Michael Myers kept returning 
for sequel after slasher sequel, 
they would soon start to squander 
whatever terror they once pos- 
sessed and become harmless 
cartoons. Freddy would turn into a 
catchphrase-spouting merry 
prankster who overstayed his wel- 
come at the party. Jason would 
eventually venture into space. And 
Michael Myers seemed so unkill- 
able that he was like a video-game 
character with a chef’s knife. In 
retrospect, it’s hard to pinpoint the 
exact moment when the slasher 
golden age finally tarnished and 
became a baroque parody of itself. 
But 1989 seems like a solid cand1- 
date. After all, that year marked 
the releases of A Nightmare on Elm 





Street 5: The Dream Child, Friday 
the I3th Part VIEF: Jason Takes 
Manhattan and Hatloween 5: The 
Revenge of Michael Myers. With 
that terrible trifecta, the last nail 
was finally hammered into the 
slasher-film coffin. The genre had 
become ripe for parody. 

It’s natural for movie genres to 
go through periodic boom-and- 
bust cycles. I’d argue that it’s even 
healthy. Plus, it’s not like slasher 
movies vanished after 1989; they 
just didn’t seem to matter anymore. 
Mainly because no one had come 
up with a fresh new take on them. 
Their slow, lifeless march toward 
irrelevancy continued through the 
first half of the 90s. Then, in 1994 
a struggling 29-year-old actor and 
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screenwriter from North Carolina 
named Kevin Williamson sat down 
to write a horror script, then called 
Scary Movie. A died-in-the-wool 
slasher-movie savant, Williamson 
would later admit that his screen- 
play was inspired by the real-life 
Gainesville Ripper. Named after 
the town that’s home to the Uni- 
versity of Florida, the notorious 
1990 killing spree became a 
national tabloid sensation. The 
murderer had brutally killed five 
college students in Gainesville and 
a family of three in Shreveport, 
La., and arranged their bodies in 
eerle poses after the deed was 
done. Williamson caught a tabloid 
news show about the case in 1994, 
When it ended, he was terrified. “I 
went to bed that night so spooked I 
was having nightmares,” he later 
said. “I woke up at like 3 or 4 1n the 
morning, and I started writing the 
opening scene to Scream.” 

It’s safe to say that if Williamson 
had merely fashioned the gory 
details of the Gainesville Ripper 
case into a screenplay, no one 
would still be talking about it 25 
years later. But what made his 
script unique was the postmodern 
topspin that he put on it. In Scary 
Movie, all of the teenagers in the 
movie had seen slasher movies. 
And not only had they seen them, 
they'd absorbed them. All of the 
genre’s unwritten rules, formulas 
and cliches were hardwired in 
their brains. His goal wasn’t only 
to satirize slasher movies but also 
to make a satire that would also 
work as a terrifying slasher movie 
on its own terms; to let the audi- 
ence in on the joke and scare the 
crap out of them at the same time. 
Williamson’s approach was novel 
and clever and meta. It was also 
just what the genre needed 
to become relevant again to a gen- 
eration weaned on slasher movies 
and now bored to death by them. 

Over the course of three days, 
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the cash-strapped screenwriter 
holed up in Palm Springs and wrote 
what would eventually be known 
as Scream. When he was finished, 
he also hammered out five-page 
outlines for its two sequels think- 
ing that any prospective Hollywood 
financier would be more interested 
in his project ifit was part of a fran- 
chise. To Williamson’s disbelief, a 
bidding war ensued. In the end, he 
would sell the script to Miramax 
Films’ horror division, Dimension, 
run by Harvey Weinstein’s brother 
Bob Weinstein. The price tag: 
$400,000. Dimension’s first step 
was to bring on the experienced 
hand of genre godfather Wes Cra- 
ven as the film’s director. The 
choice made sense. After all, who 
knew horror better than him? For 
Craven, who had become disillu- 
sioned with the genre and the 
increasingly ludicrous sequels 
spun off from his baby, A Night- 
mare on Lim Street, Scream felt like 
the perfect opportunity to affec- 
tionately send up slasher movies 
and bite the hand that had fed him. 
But successfully bringing Scream 
to the big screen would be a tricky 
high-wire act. How do you make a 
horror movie that makes fun of 
horror movies while remaining a 
damn good horror movie at the 
same time? 

Released on Dec. 20, 1996, 
Scream told the story of a virginal 
high school student named Sid- 
ney Prescott (Neve Campbell) 
whose mother had been brutally 
murdered. One year later the 
same killer—or is it?—returns to 
terrorize Sidney and her friends 
wearing a white ghost-faced mask 
and engaging them in a deadly 
game of cat and mouse, teasing 
them with horror-movie tropes 
and trivia that may or may not 
spare them from becoming beau- 
tiful corpses. Engineered like a 
Rube Goldberg Gen-X whodunit, 
Scream was unlike anything jaded 


+ From left 
Drew Barrymore 
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Craven directing 
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horror fans had seen before. It 
rewarded their smarts, it made 
them feel in on the joke and it also 
made them dig their fingernails 
into their armrests hanging on for 
dear life. 

To this day, the film’s best—and 
most iconic—moment remains Its 
dazzling and still-terrifying cold 
open. Before we've even gotten to 
the opening credits, we meet the 
film’s biggest star, Drew Barry- 
more. Her character is alone in the 
kitchen of her parents’ home. She’s 
making popcorn and about to sit 
down to watch ascary movie. Then 
the phone rings. The strangely sin- 
ister male voice on the other end of 
the line flirts with her, whispering 
heavy-breathing insinuations 
before shifting into chilling psy- 
cho-killer mode. He’s clearly 
watching her, but from where? 
Now comes the twist: the faceless 


stalker coldly tells her that he is 
going to kill her unless she can 
answer trick questions about hor- 
ror films. What comes next Is a 
deliriously gory death sequence, 
which ts all the more shocking 
because as an audience we're con- 
ditioned not to expect the actor we 
assume to be the heroine to be 
butchered right off the bat. Like 
Janet Leigh’s shower scene less 
than halfway through Psycho, Cra- 
ven and Williamson pull the rug 
out from under us. Because if that 
can happen, literally anything can 
happen in the next 100 min- 
utes...which is precisely what 
makes Scream work as perfectly as 
it does. 

Made forjust $14 million, Scream 
would end up making $173 million 
at the global box office by the time 
its run was through. Reviewing 
the film for Enferfainment Weekly 


at the time, critic Owen Gleiber- 
man wrote: 

The first teen horror movte 
comparable to both Psycho and 
Clueless, Scream uses tfs hall-of- 
mirrors self-referentiality as a 
source of comedy and vise-tighten- 
ing suspense. “If this were @ scary 
movie,” declares Randy (Jamie 
Kennedy), the geeky video-store 
clerk, “I'd be the prime suspect!” 
Indeed, and the fact that he canjoke 
about it deesn’t mean he’s not the 
killer. F sertously doubt that Scream 
will spark a splatter-movie revival, 
but anyone who has ever shuddered 
into fhetr popeorn at the sight of a 
kitchen knife dripping Karo-syrup 
blood will have a fine time watching 
Wes Craven...rediscover hits craft 
with this tnsptred wink at the clt- 
chés he helped invent. 

That review neatly sums up 
Scream ’s massive appeal to teenage 





audiences hungry for shocks and 
scares 25 years ago. But the one 
thing that Gleiberman got wrong is 
his prediction that Scream would 
not lead to a horror-movie revival. 
Because the truth 1s, with their ter- 
rifying and fun modern classic, 
Williamson and Craven paved the 
way for what has become a second 
golden age of scary movies—one 
that is targeted to an entirely new 
generation that grew up on irony 
and postmodern narrative trick- 
ery, whether in the form of the 
Scream sequels, its in-movie Stab 
parodies, its 2015 MTV spin-off 
series or the upcoming new chap- 
ter in the Ghostface saga. But we're 
getting ahead of ourselves....As 
you Il read in the pages ahead, any- 
one who still loves to go the movies 
looking to be scared silly and, well, 
scream, is living in a world that 
Scream created. 
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GHOSTFACE SPARKS FEAR IN THE 
hearts of millions. But when Tyler 
Gillett first came face-to-face with 
the horror icon, he was filled witha 
very different feeling: peace of 
mind. “I'll never forget it for the 
rest of my life,” the Scream 
codirector says of stopping by the 
costume department in the early, 
stressful days of working on his 
2022 film. “I mean, that mask is 
just so much part of the horror lan- 
guage now. It was thrilling. It was 
one of those moments where I 
think we all went, ‘Oh, we’re going 
to be okay,” 

The responsibility of bringing a 
fifth installment into the beloved 
and lucrative Scream franchise— 
which kicked off in 1996 and 
grossed $600 million at the box 
office over the first four movies— 
weighed heavily on the film’s 
entire creative team from the 
momenttheir dream job became a 
reality. “The original Scream was 
my gateway into loving horror,” 
says producer and cowriter James 
Vanderbilt. “Those movies mean 
so much to me, so the idea of 
being able to play in that sandbox 
was incredibly intoxicating.” 
“We didn’t take it lightly,” adds 
his cowriter Guy Busick. “We put 
enormous pressure on ourselves 
to get this right.” 

But to get it right, first they had 
to get the rights. For almost 25 
years, Bob and Harvey Weinstein’s 


Dimension Films maintained a 
firm grip on the Scream franchise. 
After a fast-tracked sequel 1n’97 
and a successful third film in 2000, 
the Weinsteins spent years cajol- 
ing original screenwriter Kevin 
Williamson (Dawson’s Creek, I 
Know What You Did Last Summer) 
and director Wes Craven (A Night- 
mare on Elm Street) to continue 
the story of ultimate survivor Sid- 
ney Prescott (Neve Campbell), 
journalist Gale Weathers (Courte- 
ney Cox) and lawman Dewey Riley 
(David Arquette). The brothers 
eventually got their wish, but 
2011's Scre4m failed to generate 
even half of the original’s $103 mil- 
lion take at the domestic box office. 
As plans for anew trilogy fell by the 
wayside, the Weinsteins pivoted to 
meet teen audiences where they 
already were, launching a Scream 
anthology series on MT'V in 2015. 
After the Weinstein Company 
declared bankruptcy in 2018, the 
Scream rights were eventually 
transferred to Spyglass Entertain- 
ment, who instantly prioritized 
reviving the franchise. “We basi- 
cally begged them,” producer 
William Sherak, co-CEO of Project 


Woodsboro’s New Nightmare ( 


< From top 
Tara Carpenter 
(Jenna Ortega) 
attempts ta shut 
out an unwel- 
come visitor; 
Sidney and 
Gale Weathers 
(Courteney 
Cox) reunite. 


4 A pensive 
Dewey Riley 
(David 
Arquette). 


X Entertainment, says of meeting 
with Spyglass chairman and CEQ 
Gary Barber about taking on the 
project. With a deal in place, “the 
very first thing I said was, ‘Look, 
we have to get Kevin Williamson 
involved, ” recalls Vanderbilt (also 
a cofounder of Project X). “Our 
first call was to Kevin—and Kevin 
was lovely and polite, but Kevin 
was done with Seream.” 

“After Wes passed, I kind of 
said goodbye to the franchise,” 
Williamson—who was a “huge fan- 
boy” of Craven’s and just couldn't 
imagine another sequel after the 
director was diagnosed with a 
brain tumor and died in 2015— 
says of passing on the opportunity. 
But the Project X team remained 
confident they could craft a new 
story that would change his mind. 
“We started by asking ourselves 
what we, as fans, would want to see 
out of the next Scream movie,” 
Busick (Stan Against Evil, Castle 
Rock) says of collaborating with 
Vanderbilt (Zodiac, The Amazing 
Spider-Man) on the script. “This 
isn’t a movie you make just to 
make it. It has to really earn its 
right to be part of this franchise. It 
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has to have something new and 
relevant to say but still contain 
what makes a Scream movie a 
Scream movie.” The entire process 
ended up taking less than three 
weeks. “We just flew through it,” 
says Busick. Adds Vanderbilt: “One 
of us would go, ‘I’d love to do some- 
thing like this’ And then, the other 
one would go, “Look at my note- 
book, and it was exactly the same 
idea. We were very simpatico from 
the jump.” Makes sense, given that 
Vanderbilt and Busick have been 
friends for 20 years and had just 
served as producer and cowriter, 
respectively, on 2019's critically 
acclaimed horror-comedy Ready or 
Not. It also makes sense that they 
saw Ready or Not’s directing team, 
Tyler Gillett and Matt Bettinelli- 
Olpin (of the filmmaking collective 
Radio Silence), as the only people 
who could bring their film to life. 
“It’s legitimate to think there 
shouldn’t be a Scream movie with- 
out Wes Craven,” says Busick. “If it 
was anyone but Matt and Tyler 
directing, I probably would’ve been 
terrified that we were making a 
huge mistake.” 

With the script and Radio 
Silence locked in, the team 
returned to Williamson with a 
complete pitch. “It felt like they 
had the DNA of Scream and they 
knew what they were doing—and 
they cared,” says Williamson, who 
also “loved” Ready or Not. “When 
you talk to Radio Silence, they 
have so much love for the original 
and so much love for Wes Craven, 
and it just felt right.” 


AT 5G YEARS OLD, WILLIAMSON IS 
currently the same age Craven was 
when they worked together on the 
first Scream. “I didn’t realize it was 
unheard of at the time, but Wes 
made me a partner from the word 
go,” says the screenwriter. “I got to 
sit next to him whenever I wanted 
to, and he put up with all my 
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questions.” Flash-forward to 2020, 
and it was Williamson serving in the 
role of beloved mentor. “It was 
incredible to have him as a filter to 
pass an idea through,” says Gillett. 
“If we weren't sure something felt 
right, we'd ask Kevin, and only the 
best part would make it through.” 
(Williamson refutes this claim, stat- 
ing, “It was just the opposite. I was 
trying to learn from them. They 
were wonderful. I was the old guy-”) 
But Williamson wasn’t the only 
original Scream talent wooed back. 
“When I read [the script], I was 
like, ‘Oh, they get it,” Arquette 
says of agreeing to return to the 
franchise alongside Cox and 
Campbell (and Marley Shelton, 
who first appeared as Deputy Judy 
in Scre4m). For Campbell, it was a 
letter from the directors that 
sealed the deal. “I really gota sense 
of their enthusiasm,” says the 
actress. “I was really moved by it.” 


Bettinelli-Olpin describes 
“the Big Three” as “invaluable 
resources” while filming. “It was 
surreal,” adds Vanderbilt. “You're 
sitting there going, “Would Sidney 
say this?’ And if you want someone 
for aruling on what Sidney Prescott 
would or would not say, it doesn’t 
get better than Kevin Williamson 
and Neve Campbell.” “They were 
really respectful and very open to 
hearing our ideas,” adds Cox. 

That mentorship extended to 
working with the film’s new crop 
of Woodsboro teens, including 
Melissa Barrera, Jenna Ortega, 
Jack Quaid, Mason Gooding, 
Jasmin Savoy Brown, Dylan Min- 
nette, Mikey Madison, Sonia 
Ammar and Kyle Gallner. “They 
were so welcoming with the new 
kids stepping Into their world,” 
Bettinelli-Olpin says of the legacy 
cast. “They welcomed them with 
open arms.” Gillett explains they 


aimed to hire “real fans of the 
movies who understood why 
they’re great”—something that 
was evident to Campbell while 
filming her first scene with Bar- 
rera. “Courteney and I had this 
moment with Melissa, where they 
said action and she just started 
crying,” says the actress. “She 
broke into tears. She was just so 
excited to be working with us. It 
was such a sweet moment.” 
Though they'd been cast over 
Zoom because of the COVID-19 
pandemic, the Scream newcomers 
made fast friends while filming 
in a quarantine bubble in Wilm- 
ington, N.C. *As soon as I arrived 
on-set, I was like, ‘Oh, these 
people love each other. They’re 
having a blast’ It was exactly the 
same environment the first one 
had,” recalls Williamson. “Itreally 
did remind me a lot of the original 
cast and how we all got along,” 


shares Arquette. “But [the new 
cast] were alot more professional, 
I think.” (Well, they'd done their 
homework... literally: “I think 
Mason Gooding wrote his senior 
thesis in high school on Scream,” 
says Vanderbilt.) 

A return to the feeling of the 
original was a main goal for all 
involved. “We wanted to go back to 
the beginning while also updating 
it for a modern audience and say- 
ing something meaningful about 
the state of the horror genre 
today,” says Busick. “In the past, 
the Scream movies were referenc- 
ing all the horror movies before it,” 
adds Cox. “In this Scream, we’re 
referencing the previous Screams. 
Tlove that.” And even more impor- 
tantly, they “really wanted to make 
Scream scary again,” adds Vander- 
bilt. “The best Scream movies are 
the ones where you're laughing 
one moment and screaming the 





next and the next trying to guess 
who did tt.” 

“It just works,” Williamson says 
of the end result. “When Neve 
Campbell shows up in the movie, 
you just kind of gasp. Youre like, ‘Oh 
my God, she’s here’ And the new 
cast is thoroughly entertaining and 
fresh but completely connected to 
the legacy cast,” he continues. “It 
does feel like the next chapter.” 

So what about the next next 
chapter? The team says they held 
nothing back working on the fifth 
film, just in case they don't get to 
work on a sixth. “But if there’s a 
great story to tell down the road, I 
would never say no—because this 
franchise means so much to me, 
and these characters mean so 
much to me, and the actors were so 
wondertul,” says Vanderbilt. “But 
all of that would be icing on the 
cake. The whole cake for me was 
getting to make this movie.” 
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NEVE GAMPBELL 


IN HEROINE SIDNEY PRESCOTT, HORROR FANS FOUND A PERFECT FINAL 
Girl for the °90s—the antidote to that prevailing “big-breasted girl who 
can’t act who is always running up the stairs when she should be going 
out the front door” trope, as Sid so eloquently explained to Ghostface 
on the phone in the original Scream. Over the years, that calm, cool and 
collected manner has helped Sidney become a survivor—now a Final 
Girl for the 2020s. Yep, actress Neve Campbell (Party of Five, House of 
Cards) will once again reprise the role she’s been playing since her early 
20s in Scream (2022). What kind of hell will an older and wiser Sidney 
give the villainous Ghostface this time around? EW’s Patrick Gomez 
talked to the actress aboutreturning to Woodsboro, what got her to sign 
on for the new film and what still surprises her about the horror fran- 





chise after five films. 


Is it surreal to still be talking 
about Scream 25 years later? 
NEVE CAMPBELL It’s very surreal 
and wonderful. Listen, I’m 
very grateful to be a part of a 
franchise that lasted this 

long and has such a strong fan 
base and that seems to have 
held up. 


Walk me through your thought 
process for deciding to sign on 
for this new film. 

| had originally been appre- 
hensive about doing another 
one of these films, especially 
without Wes Craven. He was 
such a master at making these 
movies and such a huge reason 
as to why they’re so successful, 
and I just wasn’t sure if anyone 
would be able to fill his boots. 
But the directors were so gener- 
ous, and they had such great 
respect for Wes. 


I’ve heard that filming during 
COVID was tough but also created 
a tight-knit atmosphere. Was 
that your experience? 

Obviously it would be nice if it 
wasr’t COVID that brought us 
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together, but if you’re going 

to look at the silver lining, | 

think it really did help to bond 
everyone. It created that sort 

of summer camp feeling that 

we had on the first [film]. | could 
see that [the new cast] were all 
setting along really well and 
setting to know one another and 
caring for one another and also 
sharing a real enthusiasm for the 


franchise, which was really sweet 


to see. 


The screenwriters mentioned 
that it was really great to have 
you on hand as a resource to ask 
about how Sidney would respond 
to a situation. 

| think in the same way that 

if you work on a [television] 
series, you know a character so 
well because you're playing it 

for so many years. It’s the same 
with a franchise. I’ve grown up 
with Sidney, Sidney’s grown up 
with me, and | know the different 
stages of growth that she’s 

sone through and where she 
would be at now. The writers 
and [directors] Matt [Bettinelli- 
Olpin] and Tyler [Gillett] were 


- Neve 
Campbell 
in 2019. 


very, very open, and it was a nice 
creative process. 


In what ways is this a classic 
Scream movie, and in what ways 
is it updated for 20227 

| think this movie certainly has 
the humor, the wittiness, the 
clever writing, the horror that 
the other movies had. | think 
that’s what makes a Scream 
movie. And as | said, Matt and 
Tyler were really committed 

to staying true to Wes’s vision 
of what these movies are, and 
they really did keep to the 
script in a lot of ways. And then 
of course they brought their 
own touches as well. Unfortu- 
nately, it’s not an easy question 
to answer, because I don’t 
want to give too much away. 

I might say that the level of 
blood is slightly higher in these 
films, and | can’t tell you much 
more than that. 


Of the things that fans have 

held on to over the years, what 
surprises you most? 

| took my kids yesterday to Nights 
of the Jack in Los Angeles for 
Halloween. And there were, | 
think, three people running 
around in Ghostface costumes, 
and one of the pumpkin carvings 
was of Ghostface. And I'll say, 

25 years ago, we were sitting 
around a campfire, all [of us] 
pretty new to the business, say- 
ing, “Do you think if this movie 
does well that maybe there’d be 
a costume?” And at the time 
we’re like, “No.” And here we are 
25 years later. It’s lovely to be a 
part of a film that has had an 
impact in that way. I’ve met peo- 
ple who have faces of Sidney 
Prescott tattooed on their legs 
and lines from Sidney Prescott 
tattooed on their arms. It’s very 
surreal, and it’s beautiful to see 
how committed people are. 











COURTENEY COX 


THANKS TO HER TURN AS PERKY NEAT-FREAK MONICA GELLER ON NBC’S 
Must See TV hit Friends, Courteney Cox was already a household name 
when Scream debuted 1n 1996. But the actress was looking to break away 
from her squeaky-clean image and try something a bit... darker. And 
what's darker than a blood-soaked slasher flick? It took some persuading 
to get Wes Craven to see her in the role of Gale Weathers, but now it’s 
hard to imagine anyone else playing the intrepid tabloid journalist. Gale, 
perhaps more than any other character in the Scream franchise, has 
grown and evolved over the years. Sure, she’s still got that caustic wit, but 
she’s softened (a bit) and settled down, marrying Dewey (David Arquette) 
and taking residence in Woodsboro to work on her latest book. That’s as 
of Scre4m, of course: Gale will have a whole new chapter to write in this 
latest entry—one Cox was happy to preview here. 


[just rewatched Scre4m last 
night... 

COURTENEY Cox Scre4m that 
was...?’m not sure... They’re not 
all Sreat!...Maybe it’s just my 
bangs in Scream 3 that | can’t tol- 
erate. | mean, good God, | don’t 
know why | didn’t just go, “No, no, 
no, no. | can’t start work until | get 
the right bangs.” | don’t know 
What | was thinking. | was way too 
easygoing. They’re forever on 
film. You gotta think these things 
through, because you can’t just 
so, “Oh, this is just three months 
of my life.” This is forever. 


Did you ever think you’d be talk- 
ing about Scream all these years 
after the original debuted? 

| had no idea in a million years.... 
| never would have guessed that 
there would be a relaunch of 
Scream. | mean, you just don’t 
think that’s possible. And yet 

| heard from my manager, these 
incredible directors want to do 
this, and | read the script, and 

| was blown away. I’ve seen it, 
and | think that it is absolutely 
fantastic. The actors are incredi- 
ble. The whole new young cast, 


they’re just so dedicated and 
so committed to making it the 
best. They really loved the fran- 
chise in itself, and they brought 
such life and energy to this 
relaunch. But when I tell you the 
scares are scarier, the gore is 
sorier, the killings are...1| don’t 
know what the word would be 
from that line. It’s crazy. 


How was it filming this new 
movie? | heard they really looked 
to you all as experts on your 
characters and the franchise. 

It was great. First of all, Gale has 
sotten a little more of what she 
wants in life, but her tenacity and 
her attitude and her selfishness 
was so much fun to play. And it’s 
been so great to follow this tra- 
jectory of her life. I’ve loved 
coming back each time, and with 
this relaunch...the cast gave us 
such respect. You know, we were 
there the whole time, and | felt it 
was really a good thing. And [the 
directors] were really open to 
hearing any ideas. This version is, 
| would probably say, a little less 
campy. At least my character is a 
little less campy. She definitely 


+ Courteney 
Cox in 2019. 
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has the one-liners and the little 
quips, but | think that if you look 
at Scream 1, Gale Weathers with 
that bright suit and all her atti- 
tude, | think that there was more 
camp in it. But yes, they let us do 
what we wanted to do and were 
absolutely open to “if that’s what 
Gale would do...” They were 
open to letting me play around. 


What are moments from the 

first four movies that have really 
stuck with you? 

There’s nothing better than 
Ghostface’s voice saying, “Do you 
like scary movies?” That line 
alone—you hear that, and you get 
scared. | love the fact that there 
are certain rules that you have to 
abide by in order to successfully 
survive a horror movie. | think 
that was one of my favorite lines, 
the fact that it was all broken 
down by Jamie Kennedy. There’s 
also the line from Skeet Ulrich: 
“Don’t you blame the movies. 
Movies don’t create psychos. 
Movies make psychos more cre- 
ative.” | remember that being a 
big thing people were saying: “Are 
these kinds of films making psy- 
chopaths?” | liked the fact that it 
was addressed within the film. 


What makes Gale a character 
worth returning to far five films? 
It’s not just her fashion. [Laughs] 

| would say she’s...unique. You 
pull for her. She’s got a sense of 
humor. She’s passionate. She’s 
competitive. She’s strong. | Suess 
she’s a walking contradiction. But 
the thing | love about her is that 
she’s so out there, chasing the 
story, and she always becomes 
part of the story. She gets so 
involved with it, because she’s so 
“| got to have this” that then she 
becomes a target. When other 
people would be like, “Okay, I’m 
saing to report this from afar,” 
she leans in. \ 
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DAVID ARQUETTE 


“| GET CALLED DOOFY ALL THE TIME FROM SCARY MOVIE,” SAYS STAR 
David Arquette, who seems to take it in stride. After all, despite the 
unfortunate nickname, Arquette’s life wouldn't be the same if not for 
his turn as Woodsboro’s kindhearted—and at times bumbling—Deputy 
(later, Sheriff) Dwight “Dewey” Riley. Not only did the slasher comedy 
help establish Arquette in the industry, it also introduced him to his 
former wife Courteney Cox, with whom he has a daughter. To be sure, 
Arquette’s character hasn’t always had the best of luck battling the 
knife-wielding Ghostface—he was stabbed 1n Scream and Scream 2 and 
nearly blown up in Scream 3—yet Dewey persists. How will he fare in 
the new Scream? That remains to be seen. But for now Arquette is rel- 
ishing his role as elder statesman on-set and is keen for fans to see this 


new take on Craven’s classic. 


Congratulations on being part 

of a franchise people are still 
revisiting so many years later. 
DAVID ARQUETTE Absolutely—it 
really [has] tracked my life. | just 
turned 50. | was 24 when we 
were filming [the first film], 25 
when it came out. | met my ex- 
wife on it. We have a child, she’s 
17 now. I’m very grateful, espe- 
cially to Wes Craven, Kevin 
Williamson and the incredible 
producers on the original 
Scream, Cathy Konrad and Mari- 
anne Maddalena. We had these 
two women that were spear- 
heading the producing of the film 
with this iconic, strong female 
character in the lead with Neve 
Campbell....it was just a really 
special thing to be a part of. 


What went through your head 
when you were asked to return 
for this new Scream? 

It was a bit of a surprise. | heard 
little rumblings that the rights 
had changed hands, and then 
out of nowhere they had a script. 
The initial process was: Is Wes’s 
family involved or are they behind 
this? Is Kevin Williamson? | also 
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talked to Courteney, and she 
was interested—but the real 
consideration was, what would 

it be like without Wes? He was 
the heart and soul. He and 

Neve worked so closely on it. 
She had such a deep connection 
with him and had spent so much 
time, really putting her life on 
the line in a certain sense. 


How do you feel about the team 
working an this one? 
James [Vanderbilt] and Guy 
[Busick] wrote a brilliant script. 
When | talked to [directors] 
Matt [Bettinelli-Olpin] and Tyler 
[Gillett], they were just inspired 
by Wes. With their film Ready 
or Not you can tell they have 
a sense of humor, but they can 
still deliver really scary, incredibly 
suspenseful moments—they 
set the balance. It’s a true horror 
film and really delivers on all of 
those levels. 

This new cast are just 
incredible actors, and they’re 
all so super professional and 
kind and funny and great-looking 
and just all have this really 
sreat groove. 


> David 
Arquette 
in 2019. 


Harking back to those earlier 
Screams, Il understand Wes 
Craven gave you a lot of advice 
over the years—both personal 
and professional. 
| was going through a really hard 
time [during Scream 2]. My 
mother had breast cancer. Me 
and Courteney were on and 
off, and she was really mad at 
me all the time. Wes sat me 
down at one point. He said, 
‘David, I really want you to get 
your stuff together, because 
| Know Courteney likes you a lot 
and think you guys can make it 
work, but you’ve got to really 
take care of yourself to make 
that happen.’ | start crying just 
thinking about it. It was just such 
a generous thing to do. | mean, 
when you’ve been in the busi- 
ness, there’s only a few people 
that really stand out as almost 
angels coming into your life at 
a time when you need them. 
They care about you. They want 
the best for you. They don’t 
want anything out of you either. 
They’re just looking out for you. 
When | [directed] my first 
film, The Tripper, [Wes ] read 
my script, gave me notes, told 
me to watch Suspiria, The Haunt- 
ing, all of these classic films, and 
just gave me some incredible 
suidance. He was such a gener- 
ous person. 


’'m glad you had him in your life. 
lam too. Incredibly blessed. 


Any final thoughts on this next 
chapter? 

| think the fans are going to be 
really excited. [The directors] 
really delivered a film that | think 
Wes would be proud of. They 
took great care in honoring him. 
It’s full of shocking and scary 
moments... but it’s also really, 
really funny too. They balance 
that tone perfectly. 
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JENNA ORTEGA 

After one viewing of the 

Scream trailer, it’s clear Jenna 
Ortega’s Tara is throwing shades 
of Casey Becker, as she goes 
toe-to-toe with Ghostface. 

The little sister of lead character 
Sam (Melissa Barrera), Tara 

is “anice, solid, funny teenage 
girl,” says Ortega. 
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ON HOW THE EVENTS OF THE 
MOVIE WERE KEPT SECRET 

A very small portion of the cast 
had the actual script, and 
everybody else [was] kind of left 
up in the air. Nobody wanted to 
really ask questions, either, 
because we all were fans of 
the franchise.... Anyone who 
appreciates the film, and the 
franchise for what it is, under- 
stands that the whodunit or 








never really knowing who the 
killer is until the very end, is the 
most thrilling part. 


ON WHY SCREAM REMAINS AN 
ICONIC HORROR FILM TODAY 

It has a really great balance of 
comedic moments to give people 
a second to breathe before 
becoming really frightening 
again—it’s a roller coaster rather 
than a consistent stream of fear. 
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MELISSA BARRERA 

Melissa Barrera plays a lead role 
as Sam Carpenter—horror fans 
will appreciate the nod to Hallo- 
ween master John—who Is Tara’s 
older sister. “My character is 
troubled, that’s all I can say,” 
teases the In the Heights star. 


ON WHETHER BEING IN A HORROR 
MOVIE DEMYSTIFIES IT...OR NOT 

| thought it was gonna be like, 
“Oh, whatever, I’m gonna know 
all the tricks because I’m shoot- 
ing it,” and it was still terrifying. 

| remember coming into my first 
wardrobe fitting: | walk into a 








huge warehouse, and it’s dark, 
and there’s a rack full of Ghost- 
face costumes, kind of like in 

the third movie. | was like, “Either 
someone’s gonna prank me or 
someone’s gonna kill me.” There 
was no one there. | was in the 
wrong warehouse.... It was the 
scariest two minutes of my life. 


ON THE SCREAM CAST REFLECTING 
THE REAL WORLD 

It’s the most diverse cast in 

one of the Scream movies. It’s 
not talked about [in the film], 
which | think is amazing. As a 
Latina, | feel like | always have 

to justify my existence in every 
role | do. 
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MEET THE NEXT 
GENERATION OF 


(PLUS 
ONE FAMILIAR 
FACE), WHO’LL 
HAVE TO MAKE IT 
PAST GHOSTFACE 
IF THEY WANT TO 
BE IN THE SEQUEL. 
BY JENNI MILLER 





MIKEY MADISON 

Better Things star Mikey Madison 
steps into the franchise as Amber, 
a high schooler who’s besties with 
Tara. “I think she holds a grudge 
against Sam, who Melissa Barrera 


plays, for leaving Tara with their 
mom in Woodsboro,” Madison 
says. The actress first watched 
Scream at a sleepover as a double 
feature with the infamously 
repulsive The Human Centipede. 
However, it wasn’t long before 
she was a horror fanatic herself. 
“It’s one of my favorite genres,” 
she says. “I grew up loving horror 
films, and my family wouldn’t 
really let me watch them, so I 
had to see them at friends’ houses 
or by myself.” 
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JACK QUAID 

Jack Quaid is no stranger to 
slashers, having starred 1n 2017's 
Tragedy Girls. Here he plays 
Richie Kirsch, enjoying every 
moment of bonding behind the 
scenes with his fellow Screarn-ers. 


ON WHAT HE LIKES ABOUT 
ACTING IN HORROR 

Growing up, | was such a scaredy 
cat, and | never watched horror. 
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But then in my early 20s, | started 
watching movies like it Follows 
and The Babadook. That was my 
sateway, and | realized you can 
tell such coal—and all different 
kinds of—stories within this 
senre. Once | started acting, 
every time it would be a horror 
movie, | jumped at the chance, 
because you can do a lot with 
horror. It has these rules— 
sometimes you break those rules; 
sometimes you commit hard to 
them; or you do something 


MASON GOODING 


Mason Gooding, who plays 
Woodsboro footballer Chad, has 
been afan of Scream since his 
movie star dad Cuba put on the 
flick as part of Mason’s horror 
movie education. “He sat me 
down in our living room, put [the 
movie] on, and then he left. I sat 
alone on the couch and suffered, 
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completely out of left field, so it’s 
just a really exciting genre. 


ON HANGING WITH DAVID ARQUETTE 
David’s a certified instructor in Bob 
Ross’s painting technique. One day 
the cast gathered in this area of 
our hotel, and he brought easels, 
boards, brushes and paint and 
instructed us how to paint—three 
mountains over a lake with some 
happy little trees. It was such a 
relaxing thing to do in the middle of 
making a movie about murder. 


I'd say, a good week’s worth of 
nightmares based on that first 
kill,” Gooding says. From there, 
an aficionado of terror was born. 
“T love the adrenaline aspect of 
waiting around each corner ofa 
scene and having it sort of 
explode in acrescendo of thrills, 
as well as having the payoff come 
at a moment where I'm sitting 
and just along for the ride as the 
story progresses.” 





t Jasmin Savoy Brown as Mindy Meeks-Martin. 


MINDY MEEKS-MARTIN 


JASMIN SAVOY BROWN 

She’s “the funny one,” says Jasmin 
Savoy Brown of her character 
Mindy, who’s a Woodsboro high 
schooler and sister to Chad. If 
Brown looks familiar, it might be 
from her role in HBO's The Left- 
overs. “I do tend to be drawn to 
very dark material, and that’s one 


The New Blood ({ 


of the exciting things for me about 
Scream: it was a chance for me to 
explore another side,” she says. 
“I’m excited for audiences to see 
that I’m not just this dark, crying, 
cult leader all the time.” Acting 

in ahorror flick can definitely 
offer a certain catharsis for actors, 
she says. “You've got to scream it 
out. And, like, shoot it out and 
stab it out,” she says with a laugh. 





VINGE 


KYLE GALLNER 

Kyle Gallner, who plays Vince, 
is an old hand at horror, with 
roles under his belt in Jennifer's 
Body, The Haunting in Con- 
necticut and the 2010 remake 


of A Nightmare on Elm Street. 
“I’ve made a handful of horror 
movies, and it’s always interesting 
to see how things are done,” he 
says. “Sometimes you get really 
cool practical effects; sometimes 
you won't know what things 

will look like until it premieres 


+ Kyle Gallner 
as Vince. 


because there’s CGI. I don’t 
think it takes away the magic, 
because there are so many 
things that have to happen for 
a film to come together, and 

it will always look different 
onscreen. Acting is Just one 
cog in the machine.” 
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The New Blood 





/ downs over the past 10 years. _T Marley We did a whole grind-house film 
UUUT TUAU “Their lives have gotten much juay aie “4 festival when we were prepping 
MARLEY SHELTON more complicated,” she says. for [Robert Rodriguez’s 2007] 
In Scre4in Marley Shelton’s “Some for the better, some for Planet Terror, and The Last 
character Judy Hicks was an the worse, some sideways. But House on the Left was one of 
overeager deputy with a crush it was great to get to dive into the movies that we watched. 
on Dewey anda fondness for that aspect of it.” Wes has had this impact on film- 
baking. Shelton was thrilled and makers from the get-go in terms 
surprised to revisit Judy, who, ON STUDYING WES CRAVEN’S of setting these tropes in 
along with Dewey, Sidney and FILMOGRAPHY LONG BEFORE motion, and | think it’s because 
Gale, has seen some real ups and SCRE4M it comes from such a steady 
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place. He was such an intellec- 
tual director and filmmaker. 


ON SCREAM’S NEW BLOOD 
Their reverence for the genre 
and for Scream’s legacy, 

was really touching. They’ve 
all done their homework and 
knew [the films] backward 
and forward and wanted to 
do it justice. 
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DYLAN MINNETTE 

Dylan Minnette plays Wes, the 

son of Deputy Hicks and “the most 
cautious of the group.” Minnette 
explains, “When there’s word of 
Ghostface being back in town, he 

is the one that’s trying to protect 
everyone and make sure every- 
one’s staying careful. Nobody's 
really taking it seriously.” 


ON HIS LOVE OF SCREAM 

The first time that | revisited 
Scream properly and gave it 
an appropriate watch, | was 


SONIA AMMAR 

Newcomer Sonia Ammar, who 
plays Chad’s girlfriend Liv, 
watched the original Scream at 
the tender age of 9, thanks to three 
older brothers; she even dressed 
up as Ghostface, with a mask that 


Fiat Ti 


about 17 or 18 years old.... It 
was Halloween night, and I was 
watching with some friends. ... 
When | say that Scream is tied 
for my favorite movie of all time, 
| mean it. As a horror fan, it 
totally is a love letter to horror 
culture and slasher culture and 
that kind of thing while being 
really meta about it and sort of 
like a fun takedown of the 
senre while also being a really 
effective horror film. 


ON PLAYING A CHARACTER NAMED 
AFTER WES CRAVEN 
It’s an honor. 





gushed blood. “I got a little bit 
older and rewatched it, and was 
like, ‘Okay, wow, this 1s actually 
a really good film, and I kind of 
fell in love with the franchise. 

I was so stoked when I got the 
call to audition for it,” she says, 
adding, “Now to be apart of itis 
just the best thing ever.” 
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DIRECTORS’ CUT 


BEHIND THE 


SCREAMS 


Meet the duo of Matt Bettinelli-Olpin 
and Tyler Gillett, who are taking over 
the franchise from the dearly departed 
Wes Craven. BY PATRICK GOMEZ 
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ONE GLANCE OVER AT THE SCREAM DIRECTOR'S CHAIR, 
andit’s clear things are a little different on the set of the 
franchise’s latest entry. For one, the perch no longer 
has the name “Wes Craven” emblazoned on the back, 
as the beloved auteur died in 2015; for another, that 
single director’s chair has been replaced by two. 
Stepping in to helm the new film is the directorial team 
of Matt Bettinelli-Olpin and Tyler Gillett (otherwise 
known as Radio Silence), whose previous horror-tinged 
credits include Ready or Not (2019), Soufhbound (2015) 
and Devil’s Due (2014). Lifelong Craven fans, the duo 
talk about how they carried on his legacy while crafting 
a thoroughly modern, thoroughly them slasher. 





What made you want to doa 
Scream movie? 

The Seream mov- 
ies have been so formative for 
us—the first movie, in particular, 
was such a touchstone. We 
came to it at different times in 
our youth, but we had the same 
response to it. It managed to 
not only scare the s--- out of us, 
but it introduced us to the scope 
and the expanse of what a great 
horror movie can do. Scream, 
because of its meta nature, was 
able to have that conversation 
in a really comfortable way with 
the audience and invited people 
into the genre in a really personal 
way. It’s been a project that we 
reference on everything we do. 

I mean, we have spent our career 
emulating or attempting to 
emulate Wes Craven in as many 
ways as we can because of how 
incredible his work is. 


MATT BETTI N I can still 
feel the excitement when we 
found out that Jamie [Vanderbilt] 
was writing it, because he is a 
friend of ours. We found out he 
was writing it before we knew 
we would be involved at alll. 

And just the pure, “Wow, that’s 
incredible—a friend of ours is 
soing to write the next Scream!” 
And then to fast-forward a 
month, he was like, “I want you 
suys to direct it.” | mean, we’re 
still pinching ourselves. 


How did Wes Craven's influence 
manifest in the making of this 
new film? 

| dan’t think 
there was a day that went by 
that we weren’t watching Wes 
Craven interviews on YouTube or 
reading Wes Craven interviews. 
Luckily a few months before we 
got involved, there was a whole 
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new book full of Wes Craven 
interviews that got put together, 
so there’s a wealth of information 
that you can use to dig into his 
mindset, where he was at certain 
times during certain movies. And 
then just watching his work—for 
us it’s the humanity that he 
brings to it. It’s the attention to 
scares, attention to characters, 
the emation....He was there in 
spirit on-set all the time. 

TT The thing that makes the 
Scream films what they are, but 
also why Wes Is an icon in the 
senre space, is he’s not afraid to 
take some serious risks. And that 
means at times maybe stepping 
into some territory that’s going 
to be kind of hard to watch, and 
it’s going to be genuinely scary 
and genuinely horrific. But that, 
at the end of the day, as Matt 
said, there’s so much humanity. 
There’s so much concept 
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happening behind all of that.... At 
the end of the day, his movies all 
take a risk, and they all push the 
ball forward into territory that 
was uncharted before he started 
telling those stories. Every time 
we were presented with a 
choice, it was always like, “Okay, 
what’s the craziest, kind of riski- 
est, kind of coolest thing we 
could do?” 


What was it like working with 
the legacy cast? 
BETTINELLI-OLPIN They were 
incredible. In our minds tt would 
be impossible to make this 
movie without them. There was 
no way that we were going to 
be able to make a movie unless 
the Big Three came back. And 








EVERY SCREAM MOVIE IS A VERY 


SPECIFIC REFLECTION OF WHAT WAS 
HAPPENING...INPOP CULTURE... 
THIS ONE IS NO EXCEPTION” 


—TYLER GILLETT 


they came on at different times, 
and each of them brought their 
own voice and their own experi- 
ences from the first movies 

with them. But they also brought 
this shared experience of how 
special the movies were to them, 
how special Wes Craven was to 
them on a very, very personal 
level. Having people like the 
three of them and Kevin William- 
son to guide us, to help us, to 
give us information, behind-the- 
scenes anecdotes and ideas 
really just heloed make ita 
Scream movie and make it feel 
like this lives in that lineage and 
this lives in that world. 


What was essential to stay true 
to Scream, and in what ways did 
you want to evolve the franchise? 
GILLETT Every Scream movie is a 
very specific reflection of what 
was happening in the genre and 
in pop culture at the time the 
movie was made. And this one is 
no exception. Just by default, in 
its DNA, it is definitely having a 
conversation and making some 
commentary on just where we're 
at with horror films and with 
movies and everything that sort 
of entails. And then in terms of 
what Matt and | bring to 
things...it becomes less of the 
technical exercise and more of 
just the intuition and like, “Oh, 
this is exciting.” Like, what 
excites us? And you just follow a 
path from one exciting choice to 
the next, and eventually, like, 


you're on the last day of shooting 
and you’ve made something. Our 
stamp is definitely all over this, 
but it’s also this sort of weird 
meta thing of so much of what 
Matt and | have developed as a 
voice was influenced by Wes. 


And how did producer Kevin 
Williamson factor in? 
BETTINELLI-OLPIN Kevin was 
involved before we were involved 
because Jamie Vanderbilt 
[wouldn’t] do this without his 
blessing. Kevin was giving script 
notes and was guiding us in 
pre-production. He was always 
there to answer questions, to 
support, to help in any way that 
he could. He’s obviously a hero 
of ours, and there is something 
so surreal about sitting in a 
room with him, talking about a 
Scream movie that we’re going 
to go make. He’s so nice. He’s 
so thoughtful. He’s funny. He’s 
supportive. And | don’t know 
haw we would’ve been able to 
make this movie without him— 
nat just because of his input, but 
because of the support that he 
was able to give us. He was giv- 
ing us notes on every single cut. 
His fingerprints are all over this 
movie. He was by no means a 
passive executive producer who 
is like, “Yeah, whatever, throw my 
name on it.” He was very much 
involved, and he was out on-set 
for a bit. Tyler and | would turn 
to each other and be like, “Ah, 
we’re making Scream!” \ 
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The Scream series’ habit of 
subverting expectations begins 
with their casting. In 1997 Gellar 
was already known for playing 
survivors, such as her starring 
role as the vampire-slaying Buffy 
Summers. That doesn’t protect 
poor Cici from dying while alone 
in her sorority house early in 
Scream 2. She runs up the stairs 
instead of out the door, a rookie 
mistake that leads to a memora- 
ble fall from a balcony. 











HAYDEN PANETTIERE 


What’s worse than dying at the 
hands of one of Scream’s 
killers? How about dying while 
sripped by shock and betrayal 
after being stabbed by someone 
close to you? A horror fan, 
Kirby thinks she’s outwitted 
the bad guy’s trivia game and 
found a way to save her flirt 
partner Charlie from certain 
death in Scre4m only to learn 
at the last moment she’s 
chosen poorly (when it comes 
to friends, if not in answering 
horror-movie trivia). 














WE RANK THE 
FRANCHISE’S 


, BASED ON 
CUNNING, CREATIVITY 
AND, OF COURSE, 

THE SHOCK FACTOR. 
IT’S ASCREAM, BABY! 
BY KEITH PHIPPS 























Gellar wasn’t the first time a rebellious Cool on Happy Days. 

Scream film cast an actor against Well-meaning but quick- 

type. To play the uptight principal tempered, Principal Himbry 

of Sidney Precott’s troubled makes the mistake of hanging 

high school, the original Scream around school after hours, 
HENRY WINKLER turned to an actor who rocketed making him easy prey for the 

to fame as the epitome of first set of Ghostface killers. 
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ALISON BRIE 


Set 15 years after the first 
film, Scre4m found Sidney 
understandably still haunted 
by the events of her past but 
not too haunted to become a 
successful self-help author 
complete with an ambitious, 
if a little bit exploitative, publi- 
cist. Fired by Sidney for her 
insensitivity, Rebecca’s bad 
day gets even worse when 
she answers the phone in the 
middle of a dark and empty 
parking garage. 
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JAMIE KENNEDY 


A Virgil to Sidney’s Dante, 
dedicated horror fan 
Randy Meeks helps guide 
her through the world of 
slasher conventions in 
Scream only to find that 
his seemingly boundless 
knowledge of the genre 
can’t save his life in the 
sequel. While matching 
wits with the killer by 
phone in the middle of 
the day, Randy is dragged 
into a news van where 

he meets a bloody end 
(though he does make a 
posthumous return in 
Scream 3 via a video he 
thoughtfully leaves behind). 


The Unlucky Thirteen 





JENNY MCCARTHY 


In a development that 
turned the series into an 
even more complex hall of 
mirrors, Scream 2 intro- 
duced Stab, a film franchise 
inspired by the events in 
Scream. In Scream 3, the 
Stab franchise has similarly 
moved onto its third entry, 
this one featuring Sarah 
Darling, an actress who 
doesn’t really care for the 
part (and doesn’t buy that 
the film needs that much 
nudity). Soooked and alone 
in the production office, 
Sarah decides to hide in a 
rack of Ghostface cos- 
tumes. This, predictably, 
doesn’t go well. 








SKEET ULRIGH 


The Scream films have been 
generous in giving both vic- 
tims and bad guys memorable 
deaths, few as memorable as 
the one-two dispatching of 
Billy Loomis and his partner 
Stu Macher in the original 
Scream, the horror-obsessed 
sadists behind the Ghostface 
murders. Billy goes last, a 
bullet in the head finally taking 
him out after a string of fake- 
out deaths. Even at the end 

of his life, Billy remains a devo- 
tee of horror-movie staples. 
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PARKER POSEY 


Comedy and scares live side by 
side in the Scream films, but 
sometimes comedy wins out, as 
in almost every Scream 3 scene 
featuring Parker Posey’s fun 
performance as an easily rattled, 
chain-smoking actress who fears 
she’ll be the next to die when a 
killer starts taking out the cast of 
Stab 3. There’s nothing all that 


funny about Jennifer’s death scene, be ‘ 


however, which takes place behind 
a one-way mirror with Dewey 

and Gale (whom Jennifer is playing 
in Stab 3) only a few feet away 

but unable to help. It’s a fittingly 
memorable kill in a film filled with 
reflections and doppelgangers. 
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JADA PINKETT SMITH 


Scream 2 opens with Maureen and 
Phil (Omar Epps) attending a preview 
of Stab—but Maureen’s there under 
protest. “The horror genre is histori- 
cal for excluding African American 
elements,” she says. (How does she 
know?: “I read my Entertainment 
Weekly. Okay. | Know my s---.”) She’s 
right to be wary. The screening 

is filled with moviegoers wearing 
Ghostface costumes, and after Phil 
is killed during a bathroom trip a killer 
slips into his seat, stabbing Maureen 
and allowing Scream 2’s second 
death to play out in sync with Stab’s 
restaging of Scream’s opening. Say 
goodbye to any doubt the sequel 
would try to out-clever the original. 





ROSE McGOWAN 


As inventive as the Scream 
movies are, their kills tend to 
have similar endings thanks to its 
killers’ weapon of choice. 
(There’s a reason why the 
movies within the movies are 
called “Stab.”) Sidney’s friend 
Tatum, on the other hand, dies a 
nasty and creative death after 
trying to escape a garage by 
way of a cat door only to wind up 
with a broken neck when the 
killer hits the “open” button. 
Even single-minded killers have 
to mix things up once in a while. 








LIEV SCHREIBER 


Spare some pity for poor Cotton 
Weary: Framed for murder 
before the events of Scream 

he becomes a hero in Scream 2, 
and at the start of Scream 3 
he’s found the celebrity he’s 
long craved by becoming the 
host of the L.A. talk show 100% 
Cotton. None of this protects 





him, however, when the latest 
Ghostface calls him demanding 
that he reveal Sidney’s where- 
abouts. Sleazy but fundamentally 
decent to the end, Cotton 
doesn’t talk, and it costs him and 
his girlfriend their lives in the 
brisk, shocking home invasion 
that opens the film. 
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MATTHEW LILLARD 


Stu dies only a few minutes climax of Halloween as Jamie Lee 
before his partner in crime Billy Curtis’s Laurie Strode makes her 
bites it at the end of Scream, but last stand against Michael Myers. 
he gets the more memorable Stu, already a bit woozy from the 
death. In the most meta touch in knife in his gut, gets taken out 

a movie filled with them, Sidney by a Final Girl using the image of 
drops a television on Stu’s head, the greatest-ever Final Girl as a 


electrocuting him. But it’s not just © weapon. There could be no more 
any television: It’s one playing the appropriate way for him to go. 








DREW BARRYMORE 
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There’s a Sood chance we T Drew Barry- 
wouldn't still be talking about iabideon tak 
Seream after all these years if 

not for its unrelentingly tense 

but grimly funny opening scene. 

Casey Becker tries to settle in 

for a movie night only to find 


herself on the receiving end of a 


= > A. 


phone call. It begins flirtatiously 
but takes a turn when 

the voice on the other end of the 
line forces her to play a game of 
movie trivia while threatening 
her boyfriend’s life—then forces 
her to flee to save her own. 
Barrymore nails Casey’s mounting 


The Unlucky Thirteen ( 


terror, Wes Craven keeps 
ratcheting up the tension, and 
Kevin Williamson’s screenplay 
drops the sort of knowing refer- 
ences that made even jaded 
horror fans realize they were in 
for something new. What's your 
favorite scary movie? 
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TERROR COM 0 WOODSBORO, CA ORNIA, IN THE FORM 
OF AMASKED MURDERER KNOWN AS GHMOSTEACE IN 
DIRECTOR WES CRAVEN’S 1996 FILM THAT LAUNCHED IT ALL. 

BY GINA McINTYRE 
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DIRECTOR WES CRAVEN BREATHED NEW LIFE INTO THE SLASHER GENRE 
with Seream, which married pop culture references and a winking self- 
awareness with hard-core horror violence and real scares. The film was a 
sleeper hit that exploded into a phenomenon, spawning sequels, imita- 
tors and even aseries of spoofs in the Scary Movie franchise. 


Writer Kevin Williamson’s razor-sharp screenplay begins with an 
unidentified caller striking up a flirtatious conversation with Drew 
Barrymore’s teenage Casey, who has the misfortune of being home alone 
on the wrong night. “Do you like scary movies?” the voice asks. Moments 
later it’s become painfully obvious that Casey’s living in one as the sadis- 
tic assailant demands she participate in a game of horror-film trivia. An 
incorrect answer leads to the death of her boyfriend Steve, who, it turns 
out, had been bound and gagged on the outdoor patio. When Casey's 
family arrives home, they discover Steve’s corpse—and their daughter’s 
disemboweled body hanging from a tree. 


The incident prompts Sidney Prescott (Neve Campbell) to cast back to the 
murder of her own mother, Maureen, which took place nearly a year prior. 
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A man named Cotton Weary (Liev 
Schreiber), with whom Maureen 
had been having an affair, was 
convicted in the case, thanks to Sid- 
ney's testimony, but not everyone 
believes he’s guilty. Determined to 
exonerate Cotton, ethically dubious 
reporter Gale Weathers (Courteney 
Cox) eagerly exploits the anniver- 
sary of Maureen’s death to bring 
renewed attention to her cause. 


Ghostface next attacks Sid, who 
only narrowly manages to escape. 
The curious arrival of her boy- 
friend Billy (Skeet Ulrich)—who 
has a suspicious cell phone in his 
possession—convinces Sid that he 
might be the killer. He’s arrested and 
spends the night in jail, only to be 


e2alriatat | 


released when Sid receives another 
threatening call while staying with 
her BFF Tatum (Rose McGowan). 
When school is suspended, Tatum’s 
beau Stu (Matthew Lillard) decides 
to throw an epic party to celebrate. 
Convinced that the killer 1s certain 
to strike, Gale stakes out the bash 
with sweet if bumbling local deputy 
sheriff Dwight “Dewey” Riley 
(David Arquette), who is also 
Tatum’s older brother. 


Her instincts are on point. Tatum 
dies, her neck crushed in the auto- 
matic garage door, and Ghostface 
attacks Billy, before murdering 
Gale’s cameraman Kenny (W. Earl 
Brown). Dewey is stabbed in the 
back, while Stu and nerdy pal Randy 





(Jamie Kennedy) argue about which 
of them could be the killer. Using 
Dewey's gun, Billy, who faked his 
wounds, shoots Randy and confesses 
that not only are he and Stu behind 
the most recent spate of murders, 
but they also killed Maureen. She 
had had an affair with Billy’s father, 
breaking up his parents’ marriage. 


Sid drops a television on Stu’s 
head, while Gale shoots and kills 
Billy as he’s attacking Sid. Randy 
and Dewey, injured but alive, are 
taken away for some much-needed 
medical attention. 


RIP to Principal Himbry, memora- 
bly played by Henry Winkler. 
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FIRST OFF. 
A FEW RULES 


How to successfully survive a horror movie? This 
meta Scream scene—recalled by Kevin Williamson 
and the movie’s stars—explains it all. BY CLARK COLLIS 


HOW CLEVER IS THE SCRIPT FOR THE 
original Scream? Let's Just say that 
the knife wielded by Ghostface in 
the film might not actually be the 
sharpest thing about the late direc- 
tor Wes Craven’s horror-comedy 
classic. Written by Kevin William- 
son, Scream is a nerve shredding 
horror whodunit as a masked manic 
menaces Neve Campbell’s high 
schooler Sidney Prescott, David 
Arquette’s law officer Dewey Riley 
and Courteney Cox’s Gale Weathers, 
among other characters. The movie 
is also a knowing comedy about the 
slasher genre, with Jamie Kennedy's 
movie-obsessed video-store clerk 
Randy Meeks repeatedly referenc- 
ing horror films and the way their 
plots are being echoed bythe events 
occurring in the film’s fictional set- 
ting of Woodsboro. Scream achieves 
a meta-textural zenith when Randy 
pauses a viewing of John Carpen- 
ter’s 1978 proto-slasher Halloween 
at a party to instruct guests about 
how “there are certain rules that one 
must abide by in order to success- 
fully survive a horror movie.” Those 
rules include “You can never have 
sex” and “Never, ever, ever, under 
any circumstances say, ‘T’ll be right 
back!” The delicious irony? One of 
the partygoers being lectured about 
how to avoid getting murdered— 
Matthew Lillard’s Stu Macher—will 
ultimately be revealed as one of the 
film’s killers. The other is his fellow 
reveler, Skeet Ulrich’s Billy Loomis. 


Williamson was just starting out 
as a writer when he penned the 
screenplay for Scream, originally 
tttled Scary Movie, and tn the sum- 
mer of 1995 sold the script te Bab 
and Harvey Weinstetn’s company 
Miramax for $400,000. The film 
would be ulttmately directed by 
Craven for Mtramax’s genre arm 
Dimenston Films with a cast that 
also feafured Drew Barrymore, 
Rose McGowan and Henry Winkler. 
Lillard and Ulrich were up-and- 
coming film actors when they both 
auditioned for the part of Sidney’s 
boyfriend Billy. Kennedy was an 
almost complete unknown af the 
time he tried out for the movie, 
reading the “rules” scene as part af 
his audition process. 

KEVIN WILLIAMSON I felt horror 
movies were dead, and I was really 
sad about that. The genre had run 
aground, like it does every so often. 
I thought if a killer was actually 
using the cliches of a horror film, 
perhaps that would spin them 
around. I thought if you could just 
expose the rules and play with 
them, then the audience doesn’t 
know what they're going to get. 
Suddenly they re on edge. I started 
playing with the tropes. The 
“rules” were part of that. 

MATTHEW LILLARD | auditioned, and 
they said, “Youre not the right guy 
to make out with Neve Campbell 
the entire time; why don’t you 
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come back and come in forthe best 
friend?” They made a mistake 
casting Skeet over me, that’s for 
sure! [Laughs] 

SKEET ULRICH [Laughs] Oh my 
goodness. I'll have a chat with Matt 
about that. I think he should let 
that go by now. 

WILLIAMSON Jamie came in to audi- 
tion, and he seemed part innocent 
teenager and part comedian. He 
clearly knew how to spit out the 
words, and that is what we were 
looking for. Everyone just fell in 
love with him. 

JAMIE KENNEDY | thought, this scene 
is so cool. It breaks down every- 
thing that’s happening in a horror 
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movie commenting on horror 
movies. I know the studio wasn’t 
exactly excited to have me because 
I didn’t have any credits. It was 
Wes and the team who pushed for 
me to get the part. Without them I 
wouldn’t be talking to you. 


Craven shot Scream tn northern 
California during the spring of 
1996, skillfully guiding and mentor- 
ing his young cast members. Away 
from the cameras, the actors swiftly 
bonded over fake blood, alcoholic 
beverages and Brifish rock mustc. 
LILLARD Wes became this father 
figure for all of us. 








ULRICH Wes had so many insights 
into the psychology of each char- 
acter and was just such a graceful 
man and so clever and so smart 
and witty, and full of stories from 
his career and life. He was just 
such a pleasure to be around. 
KENNEDY We shot it in wine country, 
Sonoma County. We all definitely 
hung out. I would have alate break- 
fast with Rose. I played basketball 
with Skeet. Another time, me, 
Matthew and Neve went into the 
city and kept playing Oasis on our 
CD player, if you can remember 
those. David’s room was the after- 
hours party room. 

ULRICH [ think we felt like outsiders 





for the most part, rolling in to the 
hotel. People are going out to 
explore Napa Valley, and we’re 
coming in at sun-up with blood on 
us and ready to party. We wound up 
hanging in David Arquette’s room. 
He had a bar. 

ARQUETTE They'd all come hang 
out in myroom at the DoubleTree 
inn. I had decked the whole place 
up. Black light posters and lava 
lamps. We were going to be there 
fortwo or three months, so I made 
it really comfortable. 


The “rules” scene is part of the film’s 
lengthy closing sequence during 


which a party at Stu’s home transi- 
tions into the climactic showdown 
between Sidney and the two killers. 
This final chunk of the movie was 
shot at a real house tn the small 
town of Tomales. 

LILLARD | think we shot that last 
sequence for 21 days. 

ULRICH I remember Jamie being 
very nervous [about the “rules” 
scene] but nailing it right away. I 
was by the monitors and I remem- 
ber being quite mesmerized by it 
and seeing the joy on Wes’s face as 
Jamie brought it to life. 

KENNEDY I did it once, and Wes, he 
liked it. He was like, “I think I got 
it.” I was like, “Oh, man, I’d really 
love another take”; Wes said, “Are 
you sure?” I was like, “Yeah, I 
think there’s more I could do.” So I 
did a second take, and Wes let the 
camera roll, and then I did a third 
take. Afterward Wes said, “Cut, 
great, print.” Wes said, “How do 
you feel?” And I said, “I feel good.” 
He said, “Well, 1 want to tell you 
that I’m probably going to use the 
third take.” He goes, “Never be 
scared to ask for another take, 
always trust your instincts.” That 
was a big lesson for me, not to be 
scared. That scene really helped 
me for my whole career. I’m never 
seared to ask for another take, to 
confer with the director. Wes 
really helped me with that. 
LILLARD It’s so funny, looking back 
on that sequence. Everything in 
that movie for me was so over-the- 
top and so much energy and crazy. 
KENNEDY I said, “Never say, “I'll be 
right back!’” and Matthew said, 
“T’ll be right back!” I think that was 
part of the script. It was like, 
““Qoh, don’t say that!’” 

LILLARD “I'll be right back!” was me 
mocking Jamie, and it ended up 
being one of those things that 
people remember. I think I was 
just riding the emotion and the 
energy of the moment. 

KENNEDY While I was doing that 
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scene, I was like, “This 1s so cool.” 
Did I know that I was going to be 
talking to you 25 years after? Uh, no. 
LILLARD That house is now available 
to rent on Airbnb. If your readers 
want to make the pilgrimage to 
Napa, they can find the house and 
make out in the kitchen. 


Scream opened on Dec. 20, 1996. The 
film grossed a disappointing $6 mil- 
lion over that first weekend but 
ultimately became a box office hit 
thanks to positive word of mouth. 

While Stu and Billy died at the end of 
the film, Kennedy's character sur- 
vived only fo be killed tn 1997's 

Scream 2. Buf Randy and his “rules” 
liveon inthe memories of horror fans. 

KENNEDY |The premiere] was at the 

AVCO in Westwood. My family 
came. We went to this cool place in 
West Hollywood afterward, and I 

remember my dad was eating 
hummus by Steven Seagal. I was 

like, “Dad, Just make sure Steven 
Seagal gets the hummus before 

you get the hummus.” 

LILLARD Wes called and said, “Hey, 

congratulations, youre in a huge 

hit movie.” I was like, “I mean, the 

box office wasn’t great.” He was 

like, “It’s not, but the word of 
mouth, the exit scores....” They'd 

never seen anything higher in the 

history of polling. 

KENNEDY Every day of my life [peo- 

ple talk to me about Seream]|. When 
something happens, they always 

ask me about the rules ofit. “There’s 

rules to surviving a pandemic!” I 

was walking here to do this inter- 

view, it was like, “Yo, man, I hated 

that you died!” I think the people 

want somehow for Randy to be 

alive. I don’t know how that would 

be, but there are metaverses and 

alternate timelines, so who knows? 

Would I like to come back? You'd 

better believe it! 


ADDITIONAL REPORTING BY 
PATRICK GOMEZ 
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TO HORROR 


Scream is arich text of winks, nods and references— 
some obvious and some not so obvious (rock on, 
Blue Oyster Cult!). BY AMY WILKINSON 


1. T 


HALLOWEEN / HALLOWEEN H20 
Screenwriter Kevin Williamson 
has long said that Halloween is 
one of his favorite movies, so it’s 
no wonder the John Carpenter 
classic pops up numerous times 
throughout Scream. One of 

the more obscure references 
comes in the 1996 film’s grue- 
some opener when, after finding 
his home ransacked and his 
daughter missing, Casey Becker’s 
father (David Booth) tells his 

wife to So down to the Macken- 
zies’ to call for help. It’s the same 
command Jamie Lee Curtis’s 
Laurie Strode delivers at the end 
of Halloween to the two kids 
she’s babysitting. And in a real Tull- 
circle moment, during the climax 
of the Williamson-produced Hal- 
Joween H20, Laurie instructs her 
teen son and his girlfriend to go 
call for help at...the Beckers’. 


2. re 

HALLOWEEN 

In Halloween, while Laurie and 
friend Annie (Nancy Kyes) smoke 
dope and drive as they discuss 
their babysitting gigs, they’ve got 
Blue Oyster Cult’s “(Don’t Fear) the 
Reaper” blasting on the car stereo. 
A slowed-down cover of the song 
by Gus Black plays as Sidney and 
Billy make out in Seream. (Later, 
in Scre4m, when a friend declines 
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an invitation to the Robertses’ 
residence, one character quips, 
“She fears the reaper.”) 


= 3 

HALLOWEEN 

Speaking of Billy Loomis, his 
surname is a blatant nod to 
Michael Myers’s long-suffering 
psychiatrist Dr. Samuel Loomis 
(Donald Pleasance), though 
there appears to be no relation. 


A NIGHTMARE ON ELM STREET 

Billy has a penchant for climbing 
through girlfriend Sid’s window— 
just like Glen (Johnny Depp) 
climbs through Nancy’s (Heather 
Langenkamp) window in Wes 
Craven’s earlier frightfest A 
Nightmare on Elm Street. 


A NIGHTMARE ON ELM STREET 

Craven himself suits up for an 
Elm Street sight gag—donning 
Freddy’s signature fedora and 
red-and-green sweater to play 
janitor Fred in Scream. 


G. | 

THE EXORGIST 

Linda Blair, of projectile-vomiting 
fame, makes a cameo as a TV 
reporter in Scream, yelling at 
Sid, “So, how does it feel to be 
almost brutally butchered!?” 

Oh, the media! ° 
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MEMORIES 
FROM ALL FOUR 
FILM SETS 












The biggest fans of Wes Craven, the soft-spoken 
and thoughttul director, may very well be the ones 
who spent days and weeks with him on-set 


IN HOLLYWOOD, WHERE IT SEEMS 
nearly everyone is out for blood, it’s 
rare to hear genuine, unanimous 
praise for any one person—but 
such is the case for beloved 
Scream director Wes Craven, who 
helmed the franchise’s first four 
films before dying in 2015 at 
the age of 76. 

Many of the stars, who were in 
their early 20s while filming the 
original movie, remember Craven 
not only as the person who gave 
them their big break but as a sort 
of father figure—a warm and con- 
siderate collaborator who was 
always willing to answer a query 
or talk shop. That was also the 
case for a budding screenwriter 
named Kevin Williamson, who 
found a mentor in the experi- 
enced director. 
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“He was so willing to listen to 
me, and he let me be a part of the 
experience,” Williamson recalls of 
working on their first movie 
together. “Everyone kept telling 
me, ‘You know this is unusual. 
Usually writers go away pretty 
quickly after they ve done their 
job.’ Wes never treated me like 
that. Wes made me a partner from 
the word go, and I got to sit next to 
him whenever I wanted to, and he 
put up with all my questions.” 

There’s no doubt Craven left 
behind an unparalleled horror 
legacy when he died, but his 
impact also lives on in the lives 
he touched. Here his Scream 
collaborators—both in front of 
and behind the camera—fondly 
recall the director’s wit, warmth 
and giving spirit. 


— . = = 
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to Wes while he watched Scream 
with an audience,” recalls star 
David Arquette. “He taught me so 
much in general about filmmak- 
ing, about making horror films; 
about life too. He gave me some 
really wonderful father-son kind 
of moments when | neededit.” 
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Working With Wes 





“He wasn't this control freak 
where he was crafting this 
performance; he'd just let you 
go,” recalls Matthew Lillard (pic- 
tured on the Scream set with 
Craven and Skeet Ulrich). “You'd 
have to do takes as written, and 
then he'd be like, ‘Hey, try some- 
thing different.” And so he gave 
you alot of freedom within form, 
and he did this for all of us.” 


Henry Winkler took on the small, 
uncredited roll of Principal Himbry 
in Scream and relished his time 
with the director. “Wes Craven was 
gentle, quiet, and when you had 
lunch with him, you were convinced 
you were sitting with a college 
professor in tweed, until... you got 
to the set, where he unleashed that 
terrifying imagination,” he says. 
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» Working With Wes 


> There in Spirit 

When filming on Scream (2022) 
wrapped in 2020, star Courteney 
Gox (pictured with Craven filming 
the original) posted a throwback to 
Instagram, paying tribute to Craven. 
“Scream just wrapped,” Cox wrote. 
“This all started 25 years ago 
directed by the beloved Wes Craven. 
Walking back on the set 25 years 
later, |} wasn’t sure what to expect. 
What | found was an incredible new 
cast and two uber talented direc- 
tors. ’m sure Wes will be so proud.” 


+ A Game Changer 
Following Craven’s death in 2015, 
Star Neve Campbell shared her 
feelings about her frequent 
director: “My life wouldn’t be 
what it is without him,” she said. 
“| will be forever grateful for his 
brilliant direction, his wicked 
Sense of humor and his consum- 
mate kindness and friendship. 
He has entertained us all for 
decades and inspired so many to 
follow in his path. | loved Wes 
dearly and will miss him always.” 
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T ush | 
“He was incredibly kind, he was 
giving, he was very cerebral,” 
recalls Jamie Kennedy (above, 
covered in blood during the film- 
ing of Scream 2). “He makes 
these movies that are like math. 
They elicit a lot of emotions out 
of you, but he’s doing it from his 
brain. Actors are more emational 
and wild, and he was always 
calm, always even-keeled.” 


As Sid’s boyfriend Derek in Scream 2, 


Jerry O’Connell found Craven to be 
quite calming. “The way he spoke, the 
tenor of his voice ...it was soothing,” 
he recalls. “Every time he gave me a 
new direction, | wanted to suck my 
thumb and take a nap on his chest.” 
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~» A Sounding Board 

Seream 3 scribe Ehren Kruger had 
much the same experience as 
Williamson, finding a director who 
was keen to share his knowledge of 
the craft. “He was a very thoughtful 
and warm humanist, and actors 
and crew loved working with him,” 
Kruger says. “He was Just a joy to 
werk with and to talk to about 
movies as modern myths.” 


=» A Kind Soul 
“[Wes] treated 
everyone well,” 
says Parker Posey, 
whe played Jennifer 
Jolie fr a 3 


ater of that genre of 
turning horror into 
the art of it. Ke was 
SO nice, SO Kind, ancl 
he had a really niee 
sense off human.” 
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Working With Wes 





fT ADry Wit 
Arquette still refers to Craven in the 
present tense: “He’s not what you'd 
expect when you first meet him. 
He’s very soft-spoken. He’s incredi- 
bly intelligent. He’s got this wry 
sense of humor. He’d say stuff like, 
‘Well, David, that’s unusable.’ ‘Okay, 
Wes, you want to tell me some- 
thing? Give me some direction?’ 
‘Okay. [Deadpans] Do it again.’ 

| was like, ‘Okay, thanks, Wes.’” 


€ | ee 

New Scream screenwriter James 
Vanderbilt considers the latest film 
something of a love letter to Craven. 
“It’s sort of mind-blowing that he 
had No. 1 movies in four different 
decades,” says Vanderbilt. “He 
Started his career making almost 
transgressive horror—this sort of 
outsider art. But the reason all of 
that stuff worked ...was because 
he was a humanist. He looked at 
people in a loving way.” * 


REPORTING BY CLARK CQLLIS, 
PATRICK GOMEZ AND BILL KEITH 
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RELEASED LESS THAN A YEAR AFTER THE ORIGINAL, WES 
CRAVEN’S SEQUEL DIALED UP THE SCARES, 
DELIVERING BLOODIER KILLS AND ONE MOTHER OF A TWIST. 
BY GINA McINTYRE 











“SEQUELS SUCK!... BY DEFINITION 
alone, they’re inferior films! ... The 
horror genre was destroyed by 
sequels!” rants Jamie Kennedy’s cin- 
ema aficionado Randy Meeks in one 
of Scream 2’s most terrifically meta 
scenes. And let’s face it—he’s prob- 
ably right. Still, by upping the satire 
(and the kill count) Wes Craven and 
Kevin Williamson largely managed 
to avoid the curse of the sequel with 
the 1997 follow-up to their $173 
million-plus box-office sensation, 
which sees the return of Ghostface 
and lots more bloody mayhem. 


THE OPENING SCENE 
Windsor College seniors Phil 
(Omar Epps) and Maureen (Jada 
Pinkett, before the “Smith”) are 
out for a date night to see a special 
screening of the hot new horror 
film Stab, based on the events that 
befell Sidney Prescott and her pals 
in Woodsboro a year earlier. Inside 
the crowded theater, excited 
movie fans have donned Ghostface 
masks, but as they cheer and slash 
the air with fake knives, none of 
them realize a real killer (or kill- 
ers?) is lurking among them. The 
truth only becomes clear once 
Phil’s slain in the bathroom and 
Maureen is stabbed in the theater 
and dies in front of the screen. 


WHAT HAPPENS NEXT 


The gruesome copycat killings 
trigger afresh round of trauma for 
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poor Sidney (Neve Campbell, 
reprising her Scream role), who 
headed to the Midwestern univer- 
sity hoping to put the events of her 
past behind her and find a fresh 
start, along with fellow survivor 
Randy (Jamie Kennedy). Sid had 
been doing well too, meeting anew 
boyfriend, Derek Jerry O’Connell), 
and a new bestie, Hallie (Elise 
Neal). The murder sees Sid 
reunited with some old acquain- 
tances: David Arquette’s Deputy 
Sheriff Dewey Riley, who offers his 
bodyguard services, and reporter 
Gale Weathers (Courteney Cox), 
in town to cover the crime. Even 
an exonerated Cotton Weary (Liev 
Schreiber) turns up hoping to use 
the situation to amplify his new- 
found celebrity. 


THE PLOT THICKENS 

Virtually everyone is a suspect as 
bodies pile up. Ghostface kills soror- 
ity girl Cici Cooper (Sarah Michelle 
Gellar), then attacks Sidney, though 
Derek intervenes and saves her life. 
Randy is the next to go, stabbed 
inside Gale’s news van. Dewey is 
stabbed, though not fatally—which 
makes him luckier than the two 
cops driving Sid and Hallie to 
safety, who both fall victim to 
Ghostface, as does a terrified Hallie. 


THE BIG REVEAL 

Sid flees back to campus only to 
find Derek, a victim of a fraternity 
prank, lashed to scenery in the the- 
ater. As she attempts to untie him, 
Derek’s friend Mickey (Timothy 
Olyphant) arrives, shoots Derek 
and then confesses that he’s behind 
the slayings—and he can’t wait to 
be caught, as he plans to blame 
movie violence for his actions and 
achieve notoriety. But he also 
makes sure to let Sid know that he 
had an accomplice: local journalist 
Debbie Salt (Laurie Metcalf), who 
isn’t a journalist at all, but rather 
the mother of Sid’s ex boyfriend 


A Clockwise 
from top Sidney 
(Neve Campbell) 
flanked by boy- 

friend Derek 


(Jerry O’Connell), 


with Gale’s 
(Courteney Cox) 
familiar mic 
in her face, as 
Cotton (Liev 
Schreiber) 
looked on; 
sequel new- 
comers Hallie 
(Elise Neal) and 
Mickey (Timothy 
Olyphant); Phil 
(Omar Epps) 
and Maureen 
(Jada Pinkett 
Smith) didn’t 
make it past the 
opening credits. 





Billy Loomis. Mrs. Loomis orches- 


trated the murders to take revenge 
on Sid for killing her son. 


THE FINALE 

Gunplay leaves both Mickey and 
Mrs. Loomis dead, Gale wounded 
and heading to the hospital with 
Dewey—who survives, again! —and 
Sid deeply rattled but alive. Cot- 
ton Weary takes questions from 
the press. 


ONE LAST THING 

The death of fan favorite Randy was 
a disappointing blow, but Tori 
Spelling and Heather Graham 
shine as the stars of Stab in fun 
movie-within-the-movie cameos. 
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ORAL HISTORY 


A TWISTY 
BLOODY TRAGEDY 


screenwriter Kevin Willlamson knew the conclusion 
of Scream 2 had to top that of its predecessor, so when 
an early script was leaked, he went big. BY BILL KEITH 
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WITH A WORLDWIDE BOX OFFICE OF 
$173 million on a meager $14 mil- 
lion budget, producers couldn't 
wait to reenlist director Wes 
Craven and screenwriter Kevin 
Williamson to reunite the Woods- 
boro survivors. In fact, Williamson 
had already provided them with a 
five-page outline for two sequels 
when he pitched the original, and 
Scream 2 was greenlit while Scream 
was still in theaters. 

Set on the fictional campus of 
Windsor College (and shot mostly 
at Agnes Scott College in Georgia 
and UCLA), Scream 2 finds Sidney 
Prescott hoping to escape all things 
Ghostface by going away to school 





in Ohio, where she had just started 
getting cozy with new boyfriend 
Derek Feldman (Jerry O’Connell). 
Soon enough, murder and 
mayhem—and Deputy Dewey 
(David Arquette) and Gale Weath- 
ers (Courteney Cox) and even 
Cotton Weary (Liev Schreiber) find 
her. But no one—including the 
actors themselves—knew that the 
sequel’s killer and her accomplice 
would turn out to be throwbacks to 
one of the original’s killers. In the 
film’s closing minutes, it’s revealed 
that it was Billy Loomis’s mother 
(Laurie Metcalf) and Derek’s best 
friend Mickey (Timothy Olyphant) 
who have been terrorizing campus. 





With reports that Scream 2’s script 
had been leaked, pages were being 
written and rewritten almost up to 
the moment cameras rolled. But 
early on, Williamson had decided 
that he wanted the seguel’s elahbo- 
rately choreographed finale to 
unfold on the set of a student pro- 
duction (a Greek tragedy, no less) 
that Sidney was about fo star in. 

KEVIN WILLIAMSON Knowing we 
were trying to top the first film, 
we said, “Why don’t we just make 
fun of the fact that we’re trying to 
top the first film? And why don’t 
we acknowledge it by going as the- 
atrical as we can? And we'll do it 


on a stage so that it will let every- 
one know that we're in on it too.” 
So we actually set it in a theater 
around a play. 

NEVE CAMPBELL | think what’s been 
really enjoyable for me about mak- 
ing these films, or one of the many 
things, is that ’m adancer first and 
foremost—since I was 6 years old, I 
was a classical ballet dancer always 
learning choreography—and I 
think that’s really helped me in 
these films, because it’s exactly the 
same when youre being taught 
fight sequences. It’s all choreo- 
graphy. So it’s challenging but 
exciting, and I’m really glad that I 
had that training behind me in 
order to do these films. 
WILLIAMSON The theater part of it, 
the true ending at the theater and 
the orchestra pit and all the things 
that went into it, was a collabora- 
tion. I followed Wes around, and 
he said, “Well, what if we do this, 
and what if we do this, and what if 
we do this? What if we have these 
stakes that tumble down on top of 
him,” and he just sort of created 
that. And I was taking notes, and 
then I went back and wrote it. And 
I said, “This? And this?” And he 
went, “Yeah, yeah, yeah.” And so 
that was a true collaboration 
between the two of us. 

COURTENEY cox Falling into and 
getting back out of that orchestra 
pit—I was so young then that it 
probably didn’t hurt so bad. Now 
I’d probably break my hip. 


Script leaks weren't the only reason 
why many of the stars may not 
have known who the killer would 
be. The other: The screenwriter 
himself didn’t know. Much Itke he 
did with the ortginal Scream, Wil- 
framson took his time puzzling out 
who would complete his movie’s 
murderous duo. 

JERRY O’CONNELL From what I 
remember, the ending took close 
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to a week to shoot, and we didn’t 
get the whole script until close to 
the end of filming. Depending on 
who you talk to, they didn’t know 
who was going to be the killer; 
there’s another story out there 
that I’ve read that the script 
leaked, and it was supposed to be 
somebody else, and then they had 
to change it. 

WILLIAMSON I figured out pretty 
early on that I wanted Billy’s mom 
to be the person behind all this. 
I wasn’t quite sure who the second 
person should be, because once 
again, the story line was such 
that one person could not have 
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accomplished all of that. They had 
to have a helper. Originally I knew 
Billy Loomis was the killer in 
Seream I, and I got halfway through 
the movie when I realized, “Oh, 
walt, one person couldn’t have 
done all this. If someone goes back 
to that first scene and really picks 
it apart, they’re going to realize 
that one person couldn't have 
done it.” So I was playing logic 
policeman with everything. I 
added the second killer halfway 
through the writing of Scream I 
and brought Matt [Lillard’s char- 
acter Stu] back. Originally he was 
going to get killed in the house at 





the end, and then I just kept him 
alive and said, “He should be the 
partner,” because I'd always loved 
the Leopold and Loeb story, and I 
had done a college essay on it, and 
Tjust thought we'd lean in that ter- 
ritory, and all that came pretty 
naturally. But the second film, I 
didn’t know who the helper was. 
That took some time. I had to go 
back and create [Timothy Oly- 
phant’s character Mickey] and 
weave him through. 

O'CONNELL I’m sure everyone will 
disagree with me on this, but I think 
during the filming they were sort of 
getting to know us and seeing what 


was going to happen, and then they 
purposely waited to shoot till the 
end of the movie to see what they 
wanted. That’s what I think hap- 
pened. I don’t have any facts. I never 
wanted to be blamed for a leaked 
script, so I never wanted a physical 
script near me. My mentality is like, 
“The less I know, the less trouble I 
can get into.” So I was like, “Just give 
me the pages when you get to set,” 
so if it does leak again, I have noth- 
ing to do with it. I think everyone 
likes to act like what they're work- 
ing on Is like top-secret Iran Contra 
stuff, but I’m just like, “Give me the 
script when I get there.” 





Who better te take the stage as the 
lead villain for Scream 2’s theatrical 
denouement than a veteran of the 
theater? Metcalf, who was cast to 
play Billy's avenging (and ultimately 
doomed) mother, began her career at 
Chicago's famed Steppenwolf Theatre 
Company and became a household 
name thanks to her turn as Jackie 
Harris on fhe ABC stfcom Roseanne. 
Her experience proved invaluable to 
the cast and crew of the slasher. 

WILLIAMSON Laurie Metcalfis sucha 
wonderful actress, and she under- 
stands the collaboration process. 
It was so awesome, because literally 


Oral History 


we were writing her speech on 
the day of. At the end where she’s 
explaining her entire motive, we got 
trapped with the language for her 
motive and how she was lazily going 
at it, and I was writing it on the back 
of sides. And she was standing there 
in the theater, looking at it going, 
“What if] say this? And what if I say 
that?” I’m like, “Yeah, yeah, yeah.” 
Because I just knew if she turned it 
into her voice, it would be even 
better. She took what I wrote and 
Just made it her own, and I thought 
she did a brilliant job, because that 
was a fast-going movie. We were a 
runaway train, and we were moving 
as fast as we could. Liev Schreiber 
did that a lot too. There’s a speech I 
think in the library, where he pulls 
Sidney aside, and I remember the 
night before, I was sitting in this 
hotel room, and we were writing it 
together. It took avillage. 
O’CONNELL I remember intently 
studying Laurie Metcalf. She is 
just one of the best living actors 
out there. I remember going to 
school watching her work. I was 
like, “I’m gonna watch this and 
absorb this intently because 
there’s no acting school better 
than the experience of getting on 
the field with that greatness.” 
CAMPBELL Laurie Metcalf is a god- 
dess. I think she’s a phenomenal 
actress, and I was so honored to be 
working with her. I thought the 
reveal was great, and she was just 
absolutely mad in it, in a good way. 
It was fantastic. And Liev Schreiber, 
I think people wouldn’t have known 
his name when we made the first 
film, which is probably the case for 
all of us, except perhaps Courteney 
and Drew [Barrymore]. But he’s just 
a phenomenal actor too. So to have 
the opportunity to work with the 
both of them and get to sort of share 
those moments with such talented 
people was an honor. 


ADDITIONAL REPORTING BY 
PATRICK GOMEZ 
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ROGER JACKSON 


THE MAN WITH 
THE KILLER VOICE 


Hired just to run lines with Drew Barrymore, Jackson 
so impressed Wes Craven with his Ghostface 
performance tnat he became a permanent franchise 
fixture. BY AMY WILKINSON 






YOU MAY NOT KNOW HIS FACE, BUT YOU CERTAINLY KNOW (AND PERHAPS 
fear) his voice. For 25 years Roger Jackson has been dialing up Woods- 
boro’s unsuspecting teens as the dulcet-toned villain known as Ghostface. 
The versatile voice actor (his credits range from videogames like Red 
Dead Redemption II to the animated series The Powerpuff Girls) got on 
the phone with EW to chat about the scary movie—and we somehow 


lived to tell the tale. 


You were doing voice work before 
Scream, but do you consider the 
film your “big break”? 

ROGER JACKSON Yes, andlowea 
sreat debt to Drew Barrymore, 
Wes [Craven] and [executive 
producer] Marianne Maddalena. 
They were filming the original in 
Santa Rosa, north of the San 
Francisco Bay Area, where | lived 
at the time. They were going to 
film the scene with Drew, and 
she wanted an actor to play the 
scene with—not just get her lines 
fed to her by a script person—so 
she’d have someone to play off 
of, to act with. They decided to 
cast in the Bay Area...and the 
audition scene was that opening 
scene. Sol read it, and it was just 
brilliant. Everything you needed 
to know was right there. 


How did that scene inform your 
approach to Ghostface’s voice? 
| heard some of my friends as they 
were sitting around saying, “My 
agent says they’re looking for the 
new Freddy Krueger.” | said, “This 
isn’t Freddy Krueger. What, are you 
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kidding?” This is very much a cat- 
and-mouse scene. He’s got to be 
kind of sexy, kind of interesting, 
something that would keep her on 
the phone. | figured that the voice 
had to have [goes into Ghostface 
voice] a little bit of color ta it. A 
little tone, a little warmth, a little 
sexiness—just a playful, regular 
person. But then when it came 
time to turn up the darkness, it 
had to be able to go dawn. 


Tell me about the filming process. 
Are you in a booth? 

For the first night [of Scream], 

| was outside the window of the 
room that Ms. Barrymore was in, 
and | was watching her through 
the window as best I could.... 
Then on the subsequent nights 

| was in the garage of that house 
instead, and | had a monitor to 
watch the camera feed. | was 
actually on a cell phone talking to 
her, but mic’d for good sound. Ini- 
tially they had thought they would 
just hire someone in the Bay Area 
to do the scene with Ms. Barry- 
more and then dub it later in Los 


A Clackwise 
from top 
The villainous 
Ghostface 
opposite Drew 
Barrymore 
in Scream; 
Jackson voices 
the Powerpuff 
Girls character 
Maja Jojo. 


Angeles, but they liked what | was 
doing, and they decided to keep 
me. They established that proce- 
dure of having me live on the set 
playing the scene in real time 
with the actor but hidden away 
from them so that they didn’t 
have a physical presence to 
associate with. It’s like great old 
radio theater. There’s no monster 
as scary as the monster that you 
create in your own mind. 


Has that been the procedure for 
all five Screams? 

On the new one it’s been differ- 
ent. I’ve played some of the 
scenes in live time, and some 
were dubbed in later. 


Do people you interact with in 
everyday life, like in the grocery 
store checkout line or ana 
customer service call, ever rec- 
ognize your voice? 

No. Being a voice actor, your 
work is like mask work. You are 
behind the mask, which is what 
allows people to see the charac- 
ter and not you. Like in ancient 
Greek drama and comedy—it 
was performed in mask so that 
people would see the character 
and not the actor. 


Final question: What’s your 
favorite scary movie? 

| will tell you the scariest film 

that | have ever seen, and that 
was a documentary by the great 
filmmaker Frederick Wiseman 
called Titicut Follies. He made it 
in the ’60s. It’s a film about the 
Massachusetts state hospital for 
the criminally insane, and there’s 
no narration to the documentary. 
It is absolutely horrifying because 
you can’t tell who are the insane 
anes: the people running the 
institution or the people in the 
institution. And that sort of plays 
into Ghostface—we all go a little 
crazy sometimes. 
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THE BRAINS 
BEHIND THE BLOOD 








To turn Ghostface into a menace onscreen, propo 
and makeup artists use fake knives, practical effects 
and phones that actually worked. BY ALYSSA SMITH 


GHOSTFACE MIGHT HAVE BEEN 
slicing it up on the production set 
of the upcoming Scream film, but 
that stunt knife was made of rub- 
ber. After all, safety comes first on 
a film set, with stunt coordinators 
and prop masters working with 
actors, producers and directors to 
prevent accidents. 

“Not only is the edge dulled 
down, but sometimes we take the 
tip off and round it off so there’s no 
possibility that there could be an 
injury,’ says prop master A. Patrick 
Storey of the productions’ knives, 
which he maintains and monitors 
along with any object handled byan 
actor, including phones. “You never 
know when something is going to 
fail, due to either actor mishaps, 
something gets dropped or astunt 
person Is going real hard at it.” 

His rule of thumb: “We don’t 
ever have one of anything. That is 
an extremely treacherous position 
to be in.” 

While the set was accident-free, 
prop knives weren’t the only con- 
cern during filming, which took 
place during the early parts of the 
COVID-19 pandemic and pre- 
sented new challenges to the set. 

“It was a lot of added layers.... 
[and] a team effort,” says Storey. 
“After the big shutdown, we were 
the first feature to complete pro- 
duction successfully. We didn’t 
have asingle case of COVID -19.” 

Butfor SFX makeup department 
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head Rick Pour, it was how to get the 
kills just right that kept him up at 
night. “The seariest part about 
[Ghostface] is that it can be anybody, 
and they re doing this because they 
want to,” Pour says. “We wanted to 
bring something fresh to [Scream]. 
Ghostface kills mainly by stabbing, 
[so] how do you up the game on that?” 

Apparently, with a lot of... meet- 
ings. “Everything went smoothly,” 
says Pour, “because of the collabo- 
ration with the directors and the 
communication we had with them.” 

One of the practical effects Pour 
is most excited to see onscreen Is a 
kill inspired by a scene from 1988's 
Rambo HL “[Rambo] sutures him- 
self using a bullet,” teases Pour. 
“He basically pours the gunpow- 
der in.” One of the SFX artists, Jeff 
Goodwin, had worked on the origi- 
nal practical effect and pitched the 
idea to the directors. “It ended up 
being very challenging, but on the 
day when it all came together.... 
it’s so visceral that we had gasps 
on-set. It’s one of those effects that 
I think people will see and will 
think it’s CGI. And it’s not.” 

But the mood on-set, despite its 
many challenges, was cheerful. 
“Even though we were covered in 
PPE, this was one of the best pro- 
duction experiences that I’ve had,” 
says Storey. “The franchise has a 
certain momentum. Courteney 
and Neve really brought Wes’s 
spirit with them.” 





“Telephones are a 
very big part of the 
narrative of Scream,” 
says Storey. “When | 
read this story and 
Saw how much of our 
real world and our 
real-world communi- 
cation is infused in 
the story, I was really 
spooked by it.” 
Storey developed an 
interface for the 
actors to interact 
with on-set. “We 
were controlling the 
phones ourselves 
and [were] able to 
actually make them 
part of the film.” 





® Behind the Mask 

“Nothing regarding Ghostface has 
changed or morphed in any way,” 
Says Storey. But if you were lucky 
enough to have a copy of the original 
mask from 1996, you might want 
to hold on to it. “They’re famously 
expensive now.” Above: Edvard 
Munch’s painting The Scream, which 
inspired the original mask. 


1 Easter Eggs 

“Wes Craven's shoes were big 
ones to fill,” says Pour, a self- 
described old-school horror guy. 


“When I got the script, I was 
really blown away.” One of the 
ways Radio Silence, the team of 
director-producers who devel- 
oped this Tilm, kept Wes’s spirit 
alive on-set was by including 
references to the previous films 
in the background, such as 
these books written by Sidney 
Prescott and Gale Weathers. 
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AN UNEXPECTED BACKSTORY AND A PREPONDERANCE 
OF EXPOSITION? MUST BE A TRILOGY! SCREAMS 
BROUGHT THE DEATH OF SIDNEY’S MOM FULL CIRCLE— 
EXPOSING EVERYONE’S BLOODY SECRETS ALONG THE WAY. 
BY GINA McINTYRE 
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WES CRAVEN RETURNED FOR THE SERIES’ THIRD INSTALLMENT, THIS TIME 
scribed by Ehren Kruger, who went on to screenwrite two of The Ring 
trilogy films. “Three is where we find out what happens to everybody,” 
Craven told Entertainment Weekly in 2000. Critics groused that the film 
lacked the same winning spirit of self-aware snark that had powered Its 
predecessors, but it still pulled in $162 million at the box office. 


What’s more terrifying than a knife-wielding assailant? L.A. traffic! 
Which is precisely where we find Cotton Weary (Liev Schreiber), now a 
talk show host with a sizable fan following. Stuck in a snarl of cars on his 
way home to girlfriend Christine, Cotton gets a call on his cell from a 
stranger demanding to know the whereabouts of Sidney Prescott, who’s 
gone into hiding. If Cotton doesn’t come clean, Christine’s life is forfeit. 
Although Cotton races home to come to her aid, the killer, clad in the 
now-classic Ghostface costume, is already there. Christine is fatally 
stabbed in the back; Cotton is murdered moments later. 


Sidney (Neve Campbell) is working as a crisis counselor at a domestic 
violence hotline. When the killer tracks her down by phone, she hightails 


it to Hollywood, where Deputy 
Dewey Riley (David Arquette) is 
working as a consultant on the 
upcoming movie Stab 3. Gale 
Weathers (Courteney Cox) is there 
too, having been contacted by 
detective Mark Kincaid (Patrick 
Dempsey) regarding the Cotton 
Weary murders. One of the film’s 
stars, Sarah Darling (Jenny MeCar- 
thy), dies in the studio’s office after 
a confrontation with Ghostface. 


Ghostface targets more of the Sfab 
sequel’s cast including Angelina 
Tyler (Emily Mortimer), who plays 
Sidney; Jennifer Jolie (Parker 
Posey), who playsthe Gale Weathers 
role; and Tyson (Deon Richmond), 
who plays Ricky, a fictionalized 


answer to Jamie Kennedy's Randy. 
All are slain at a birthday party for 
the movie’s director Roman Bridger 
(Scott Foley), who himself appears 
to have been killed; the real Gale dis- 
covers his body. 


But it’s all a ruse! Roman is actually 
the man in the costume this time 
out—not only that, he’s also Sid’s 
long-lost half brother and the archi- 
tect of her misery. After having 
contacted their mother, Maureen, 
four years earlier and been rebufted, 
a wounded Roman filmed her inti- 
mate encounters with Billy’s father, 
then showed the footage to Billy 
to drive him to murder her, leading 
to so much carnage. After he 
explains his motives to Sid, he kills 





Stab producer John Milton (Lance 
Henriksen), who along with others, 
it’s implied, sexually assaulted 
Maureen at a party in the 1970s. 


A heroic Dewey takes down the 
deranged Roman. Later the deputy 
proposes to Gale, and the survi- 
vors, along with Detective Kineaid, 
appear to be finally ready to live 
out their days in peace. 


Kennedy’s Randy makes a brief 
posthumous appearance to talk 
about the “rules” governing three- 
quels courtesy of a videotape 
delivered to Sid and her allies 
by his sister Martha (Heather 
Matarazzo). 
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ORAL HISTORY 


WHEN GALE 





FORGES COLLIDED 


Courteney Cox’s tabloid journalist found her match 
inthe over-the-top onscreen version of herselt 
played by the nilarious Parker Posey. BY BILL KEITH 


WES CRAVEN’S THIRD INSTALLMENT 
of Scream would be its most “Holly- 
wood” incarnation yet, and not Just 
because it had a bigger budget than 
the first two movies combined. 
“T'd originally set 1t in Woodsboro, 
where they were on location film- 
ingaStab sequel,” says screenwriter 
Kevin Williamson. “But it needed to 
be in L.A.—I think maybe [because 
of | Courteney’s Friends schedule. I 
remember the conversation being 
something like, ‘Let's just put it all 
on a soundstage and build Sidney’s 
house in the soundstage too’ So I 
had it in the outline where she races 
upstairs and opens the door and 
nearly falls to her death because 
there’s no room to run into.” 

After the success he had writing 
Scream and I Know What You Did 
Last Summer, Williamson had been 
enlisted by the studio to direct his 
first feature, Teaching Mrs. Tingle, 
and help rewrite Halloween H20: 
Twenty Years Later. Much to his dis- 
appointment, the studio couldn’t 
wait for him to finish those commit- 
ments, and he was forced to hand 
over writing duties to Arlington 
Road scribe Ehren Kruger. Around 
the same time, the Columbine 
school shooting happened, and it’s 
said that the studio sought to strip 
out much of the franchise’s explicit 
violence. The resulting Scream 3 
downplayed some of the typical 
scares and gore in favor of upping 
the self-reflective satire. Each of the 


film’s main characters also got their 
own Tinseltown treatment in the 
film-within-the-film send-up Stab. 


LOGICAL CONCLUSION 

For the trilogy’s final chapter, 
Williamson wanted to bring the 
narrative thread he'd introduced in 
Scream full circle while also com- 
menting on current culture. 

KEVIN WILLIAMSON Scream I was 
aimed at blaming the movies and 
then ultimately realizing you can’t 
blame the movies. And if you can’t 
blame the movies, who can you 
blame? That led us to Scream 2, 
which was you blame the mom. It’s 
all about bad parenting that caused 
all these horrible things to happen. 





© The two 
Gales: Parker 
Posey and 
Courteney Cox. 


4 Carrie Fisher 
had a cameo 
as avery 
familiar-looking 
archivist named 


Bianca Burnette. 


And then that seemed too easy, 
blaming the parent. So what do 
you really blame? You blame com- 
merce, because there’s stilla desire 
for these films, and that’s why 
they re made. So that’s what we're 
pointing at in Scream 3, because 
the franchise is alive and well, and 
they re making Stab movies again 
and again and again. 

COURTENEY cox That's what was 
always so great about Wes’s 
movies—we were always referenc- 
ing pop culture and winking at 
the audience. 

EHREN KRUGER | came on probably 
two months before shooting 
started. We wrote an Initial draft in 
two weeks and then just kept work- 
ing on that with Wes. He was as 
much a philosopher as he was a 
genre filmmaker. Forsomeone who 
was involved with lots of horror and 
violent films, he was a very soft- 
spoken and cerebral and patient 
man, always eager to talk about 
movies as modern myths and the 
role of genre films in society. 


THE POWER OF PARKER 

The most memorable addition fa 
Scream 3 was actress Parker Posey, 
who invigorated the set and the 
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jranchise with her singular talent 
and tone playing Jennifer Jolie, a 
burned-out actress portraying Gale 
Weathers in Stab. 

NEVE CAMPBELL It’s always been 
exciting to see who’s going to Jump 
in next and be game to be a part of 
them. I think because theyre such 
popular and fun films and they 
have such a strong fan base, a lot of 
interesting people are excited to 
be apart of them. 

PARKER POSEY | was scared to doa 
scary movie! In the °90s I was 
doing a lot of independent movies, 
so later on when theyd be like, 
“Oh, do you wanna do, like”—I for- 
get what movie it was with Matt 
Damon, but it was a lot of car- 
chasing scenes, maybe it was The 
Bourne Identtfy—and I’m like, “I 
don’t want to be running for my 
life or putting myself in these situ- 
ations; that would be kind of 
scary.” But I saw the first Scream 
movie in Chelsea at the Cineplex 
Odeon, and it was so much fun! 
People screamed and they laughed, 
and it was like live theater. 

KRUGER Wes knew that he needed 
to find someone who could go toe- 
to-toe with Courteney and the 
Gale character. Everyone was Just 
thrilled that the role had gone to 
an actress with such impeccable 
comic timing, who was sympa- 
thetic while being fairly nasty and 
self-absorbed. Parker was an actor 
who made such strange choices, to 
the delight of everyone on-set. 
Wes would encourage hertotry a 
lot of different things and to just 
follow her instincts. 

cox Wes was always encouraging 
about letting us improvise or play 
off each other—not that we were 
coming up with so much stuff—but 
just letting us be free. And Parker 
Posey... I guess if you thought that 
Gale Weathers was kind of bitchy 
and over-the-top, Parker Posey 
took that and ran with it. It was 
really fun to become the low-key 
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person to Parker’s version of Gale. 
She brought so much energy to 
it—I thought she was epic. 

POSEY Wes let me get away with 
being irreverent to the material in 
a way that surprised me. But there 
was a scene where he said, “Okay, 
youre getting stabbed, and thisisa 
serious scene.” And I’m like, “You 
don’t need to tell me that!” I just 
wanted it to be done as fast as pos- 
sible. I was already scared. I had 
been chased by the stunt guy... and 
we were shooting in a haunted 
convent at 2 in the morning, and 
then they're like, “Okay, you've 
gotta run down a spiral staircase 
while screaming.” 


A PRINCESS HAS ARRIVED 
In one of the film’s most unexpected 
scenes, Gale and “Gale” team up fo 
investigate Maureen Prescatt’s 
Hoilywood past, and who do they 
run into but the legendary Carrie 
Fisher. The late actress shows up as 
Bianca Burnette, a Carrte Fisher 
lookattke who works as an archivist 
at Sunrise Studios, the lot where 
Stab was being shot. 

cox One of the great things about 
the franchise is that there were 
always these unexpected cameos 
that Wes would bring in. It is such 
a great tool to keep the franchise 
fresh and fun. But to work with 
Carrie Fisher, | mean, that’s Justan 
absolute...dream. 

KRUGER That scene was shot late 
in the production, and the charac- 
ter of Bianca was cast pretty late 
in the game. So a lot of what was 
written for that scene was really 
just Wes and Carrie working 
together on it. 

POSEY She was such a storyteller 
who was constantly expressing 
herself and observing things 
around her and just really, really 
funny and smart. She cracked me 
up. It was kind of surreal. 
WILLIAMSON I wasn’t part of the 
Carrie Fisher cameo. I just had a 


~ From tap 
Fisher (center) 
on-set with 


director Craven: 


Cox and Posey 
chatted during 
a break from 
filming. 





vision for an actor playing Gale 
Weathers working with Gale 
Weathers. And then they cast 
Parker Posey, who was genius— 
just genius. That scene with 
[Posey and Cox] working with 
Carrie was a big highlight of 
Scream 3 for me. 

PoseY I’d met her at a party at her 
house, and I’d read her books, and 
when Carrie came in, I may be 
getting it wrong, but I remember 
when they asked what she wanted 
for her trailer, her saying, “I want 
two boxes of Fruit Loops, a carton 
of Marlboro Lights, a six-pack of 
Diet Coke and a 12-pack of Juicy 
Fruit gum.” She was just so funny. 
cox The fact that Carrie was talking 
about Princess Leia in the actual 
scene? I really enjoyed that scene. 


ADDITIONAL REPORTING BY 
PATRICK GOMEZ 
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SNEAK PREVirw 
TONIGHT ON: ¥ 
STAB™ | 


THE MOVIE-WITHIN-A-MOVIE 


TAKING A STAB 
AT PARODY 


For Scream 2, screenwriter Kevin Williamson 
dreamed up a fake film franchise that would play a 
role in all the sequels to Come. BY AMY WILKINSON 
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THE ORIGINAL SCREAM OOZES WITH 
overt homages and sly winks to 
classics of the horror genre, includ- 
ing Halloween, Nightmare on Elm 
Street and Prom Night. So when it 
came time to write the sequel, 
screenwriter Kevin Williamson 
had to ask: How do you one-up the 
original? The answer: by making the 
references self-references. And so 
Williamson devised the incredibly 
meta, ridiculously hammy film- 
within-a-film series called Stab. 

“I got the idea when Gale 
Weathers had written a book, and 
in my mind, it’s like, Ofcourse Gale 








would’ve pushed fo seil the rights, 
and tt would be adapted info a film,” 
Williamson tells EW. “It Just made 
sense for me because it would be 
the next step.” 

That step would require a lot of 
the same production work that 
went into making the actual film, 
inchiding casting a second set of 
stars to portray Casey Becker, 
Sidney Prescott, Billy Loomis and 
Dewey Riley, among others. 

“I loved the idea of seeing the 
opening scene being filmed by 
different actors,’ Williamson says. 

And he’d already laid the 





groundwork for potential casting in 
the first film. In a scene set outside 
the sheriff’s office, Dewey (David 
Arquette), Tatum (Rose McGowan) 
and Sidney (Neve Campbell) discuss 
the possibility of the Woodsboro 
Murders becoming fodder for a 
film. While Dewey imagined Sidney 
as a “young Meg Ryan,” the teen 
expressed her dismay about who 
she thought would actually get the 
part: “With my luck,” she said, 
“they'd cast Tori Spelling.” 

Unluckily for Sid, perhaps, 
but luckily for Williamson, that 
prediction came true. 


“T had a secret love in my heart 
for Tori Spelling because of 90210 
and Mother, May I Sleep With 
Danger?” Williamson says of the 
actress, who shot a brief scene 
for Stab. “She was so game. She 
seemed to have a lot of fun doing it 
and had no qualms whatsoever 
about making fun of herself.” 

Rounding out the Stab cast were 
Heather Graham as Casey, Luke 
Wilson as Billy and an unseen 
David Schwimmer as Dewey. And 
in another impressive get, director 
Robert Rodriguez (who had origi- 
nally been approached to helm 
Scream) was hired to direct the 
Stab footage. 

The film-within-a-film debuted 
in the cold open of Scream 2, ata 
sneak peek event attended by 
college couple Maureen (Jada 
Pinkett Smith) and Phil (Omar 
Epps)—both of whom are brutally 
murdered in the theater. 

In Scream 3 the fake franchise 
took center stage as Ghostface 
landed in Hollywood intent on 
slashing Sfab 3: Return to Wooeds- 
boro’s stars—all newcomers, as the 
bold-faced names from the previ- 
ous two films decided not to stick 
around for the threequel. This 
time it would be Emily Mortimer 
as Sidney, Matt Keeslar as Dewey 
and Parker Posey as Gale. And one 
by one, the actors ended up on the 
cutting room floor. 

Scream execs would give Stab 
one more encore with Scre4m— 
first as cascading cold openers, 
with Sfab 6 opening into Stab 7 
opening into Scre4m (yeah, we got 
confused just writing that)—then 
as the inspiration for a movie mar- 
athon thrown by the Woodsboro 
High cinema club, which inevita- 
bly leads into a bloodbath. At the 
end of the day, there’s really no 
denying it: This fake franchise 
cuts deep. 


REPORTING BY PATRICK GOMEZ 
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RE-CREATING 
STU’S HOUSE 


Party time! ? For the 2022 film, production designer 
Chad Keith consulted with the original Scream team 
to perfectly duplicate the location. BY ALYSSA SMITH 
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WHAT HAPPENS TO AHOUSE IN TWENTY-FIVE YEARS? THAT’S THE QUESTION 
that haunted production designer Chad Keith as he began re-creating Stu 
Macher’s place—the location of Scream’s killer climax. “You still have the 
bones of the house,” he says, “but how do you switch it up?” Typically, 
people redecorate or modernize over the years. “You might change paint 
colors and electronics so it’s not stuck in time,” explains Keith. “It’s not 
like they re living in the exact same house. They’re going to update it. 
Plus, we all know what happened in the first [movie]. It was a bloodbath. 
You gotta do some work after that.” 

Keith sat down with the directors and called up former production 
designers to think through what might have happened. Though coy about 
the details, Keith will say that they kept some of the Victorian details but 
updated it with “modern accents.” It was enough to impress stars Neve 
Campbell, Courteney Cox and David Arquette. “I saw all their reactions 
when they stepped in,” says Keith. “I knew I really nailed my job when 
[they] were overwhelmed because it was [such] a blast from the past.” 
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There was areal sense of 
succession behind the 
scenes. “We hired a cou- 
ple of set designers who 
had previously worked on 
the other Screams, which 
was amazing,” says Chad 
Keith. He also consulted 
with the original produc- 
tion designer from 1996’s 
Scream, Bruce Alan Miller, 
who helped create interi- 
ors like the one at right. 

“It was like he was passing 
down the reins to me. 

He has since retired.” 
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< The 0G “Stu’s House” 
When working on the original 
Scream, Wes Craven’s team 
scouted real locations, like this 
iconic ranch in Tomales, Calif. For 
2022’s Scream, the production 
team returned to the location for 
a survey, but did all of their film- 
ing on a soundstage. “You can do 
a Scream-themed wedding at 
the real house,” says Keith. 
saa «~C* fo “The guy still has the same 
as eee ee microwave in the house from 
= the movie...they didn’t even 
change it. They just left it there.” 
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1 Soundstage 
Construction 
Every nook and cranny and 
exterior of Stu’s House was re- 
created on the lot. “You have 
the blueprint,” says Keith. 
Fans should keep an eye out 
for Easter eggs. “We did some 
We throw-outs to Wes Craven, 

7 . and teasers from the original 
house that will be really 
recognizable,” he says. \ 
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TIME DOES NOT APPARENTLY HEAL ALL WOUNDS. 
MORE THAN A DECADE AFTER THE PREVIOUS INSTALLMENT, 
FOUND HEROINE (AND NEW AUTHOR!) SIDNEY 
PRESCOTT BATTLING OLD DEMONS IN FAMILIAR TERRITORY. 


BY GINA McINTYRE 








SCRE4M BROUGHT HEROINE SIDNEY 
Prescott back home to Woodsboro 
with a story set a decade after 
the events of the previous film. 
Returning screenwriter Kevin 
Williamson and director Wes 
Craven tapped into their classic 
meta-horror approach and came 
up with a prescient commentary 
on fame in the Internet age. 
Scre4m was the last movie directed 
by Craven, who died of brain can- 
cer in 2015 at the age of 76. 


Things get very twisty very fast 
when Ghostface terrorizes two 
teens in what turns out to be the 
opening of movie-within-the- 
movie Stab 6. It happens two more 
times: first another false start in 
what turns out to be the opening 
from Stab 7, and then two Woods- 
boro teens take the time to debate 
that film. Their pithy debate is cut 
tragically short by Ghostface. 


The following day, Sid (Campbell) 
rolls into town on tour promoting 
her new book. She reunites with the 
now-married Gale (Courteney Cox) 
and Dewey (David Arquette), as 
well as her teenage cousin Jill 
(Emma Roberts), but her trip home 
takes a dark turn when evidence is 
recovered from her rental car link- 
ing her to the recently murdered 
girls. Jill receives a threatening call 
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from Ghostface as does her friend 
Olivia (Marielle Jaffe). Both are 
questioned by Dewey, along with 
pal Kirby (Hayden Panettiere). 


Olivia dies, as does Sid’s book 
publicist Rebecca (Alison Brie). 
Meanwhile, film geeks Charlie 
(Rory Culkin) and Robbie (Erik 
Knudsen) explain to Gale that the 
killer is operating by the logic of 
horror remakes and is certain to 
strike at the upcoming Stab movie 
marathon. Sure enough, Gale runs 
into Ghostface at the event, but 
after stabbing her in the shoulder, 
the murderer sees Dewey and flees. 


Ghostface and Sid go to Kirby’s, 
where most of the teens have gath- 
ered. Robbie and Kirby are killed; 
Charlie reveals that he’s responsi- 
ble and hasn’t been acting alone. 
Partner Jill stabs Sid, explaining 
that she’s always been jealous 
of the attention her cousin has 
enjoyed. Jill figures if she can sur- 
vive her own spate of murders, 
she’ll become a celebrity. “You 
don’t have to achieve anything,” 
she says to Sid. “You just gotta 
have f---ed up s--- happen to you.” 


Learning that Sid has survived, 
Jill tries to end her life for good. But 
Sid gains the upper hand, attacking 
Jill with a defibrillator and fatally 
shooting her. Unaware of the events 
unfolding inside the building, a 
scrum of reporters outside refer to 
Jill as the sole surviving “American 
hero” of the latest massacre—just as 
she had hoped. 


Actor Roger Jackson supplies the 
voice of Ghostface, as he has in 
every previous film (the killers use 
a “voice changer” to safeguard 
their identities). 
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STAB STABS 
AGAIN 


For his return to the Scream franchise, screenwriter 
Kevin Williamson devised a clever cascading cold 
open that left audiences guessing. BY BILL KEITH 
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ELEVEN YEARS WOULD PASS BETWEEN 
the release of Scream 3 and Scre4m, 
and it might not have happened at 
all if Kevin Williamson didn’t love 
Sidney Prescott and Gale Weathers 
so much. “I just kind of thought 
after the third one there was no 
need for anything else. And Wes 
didn’t want to do another one 
either,” says the screenwriter. 
“[Producer] Bob [Weinstein] kept 
calling me to say, ‘What about 
another one; what about a Scream 
4? | think it’s time. I think it’s time.’ 
And I said, ‘No, no, no, no, no’ But 


then I sat back and thought about it 
and was like, “Well, maybe there’s 
not a Scream 4, but there could be 
another trilogy. What if there’s 
another Scream 4, 5 and 6?’ So I 
pitched him what would happen in 
the trilogy, and he commissioned 
me to write Scre4m. Then I went to 
dinner with Wes, and I pitched it to 
him. I got halfway through it, and 
he went, “Well, let’s just do rt’” 
Williamson began writing 
Scre4m while on hiatus from his 
CW series The Vampire Diaries. 
“For the beginning of Scream 3, I 


remember it was really important 
to Neve that Sidney was working 
as an advocate and trying to help 
others—she pitched us that idea, 
and we thought that was a great 
way to start. But after what hap- 
pened in Scream 3, where is she? 
And whatever happened to Gale 
Weathers?” he says. “I loved those 
characters, and I really didn’t 
think their story was over.” 

He just needed a place to start— 
an unexpected opening Scream 
fans had come to expect from 
the franchise. 





Scre4m begins with not one but twa 
movies within the movie (Stab 6 and 
Stab 7). For Scream vefs Campbell 
and Cox, ttwas a perfect way to kick 
things off, even tfif wasn't William- 
son’s first idea. 

NEVE CAMPBELL It’s that meta thing 
again, but they always managed to 
one-up themselves from one film to 
the next, this time with the movie 
within the movie within the movie. 
They always managed to have it be 
more than just a story line from 
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) Oral History 


A to Z. And I think that’s what’s 
challenging to write and what's fun 
for the audiences to experience. 
COURTENEY cox [ actually learned 
the word “meta” on Scre4m. I think 
that’s when I learned what that 
word meant, even though we were 
doing it the whole time. 
WILLIAMSON That wasn’t the origi- 
nal opening scene. The original 
scene that I wrote was with Sidney 
Prescott and another killer coming 
after her. She fought for her life. It 
was a big, huge 15-minute fight, 
where she kept stabbing the killer, 
the killer kept stabbing her, and 
I think she was stabbed five times 
and crawling across the floor. And 
then she killed the killer, and that 
was the surprise, that she didn’t 
die, and then the action picks up 
two years later. Then one night 
I remember I was up at 3 in the 
morning, and I had this idea, and 
I just started writing to see where 
it went. I wrote that in one night, 
and everyone jumped on that and 
said, “This is great.” And it was. It 
was much better than the scene I 
originally wrote. 


To kick things off in suitable Scream 
fashion, Wes Craven enlisted two 
pairs of popular TV stars, 90210°s 
Shenae Grimes-Beech and Pretty 
Little Liars’ Lucy Haile, for the first 
sequence, followed by Veronica 
Mars’s Kristen Bell and True 
Blood’s Anna Paquin in the second. 

SHENAE GRIMES-BEECH | was just so 
excited, because I grew up watch- 
ing the Scream movies. Obviously 
Drew Barrymore’s role was iconic, 
and, of course, so is Wes. When 
they told me the other girls that 
were going to be involved in the 
cameos, it was Just such an exciting 
group of people to be involved 
with—Lucy Hale and I had tested 
for the same roles for years, and I 
was excited to work with her. But 
it’s an intimidating set to walk onto 
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| WANTED TO 
MAKE SURE 
THAT WE KEPT 
THE STAB 
MOVIES ALIVE, 
BECAUSE THAT’S 
THE FUN PART 
OF THE DECON- 
STRUCTION OF 
THE FILM” 


—KEVIN WILLIAMSON 


all those years in on a franchise. 
When you're doing a cameo like 
that, youre only there for two days, 
so you're not a super integral part 
of the cast, but everyone treated us 
like we were. As soon as I arrived, 
they took me straight to meet Wes 
and a bunch of the crew. He was 
just so sweet, so humble and down- 
to-earth and not intimidating at all. 
I felt right at home right away. 
WILLIAMSON I did the movie within 
the movie because I wanted to 
speak to the franchise aspect of 
Scream, and I wanted to make sure 
that we kept the Stab movies alive, 
because that’s the fun part of the 
deconstruction of the film. 
GRIMES-BEECH The coolest part of 
filming was that you never saw 
Ghostface. There was somebody 
on the other end of the phone voic- 
ing it while you're doing the scene, 
but I expected it to be somebody 
off to the side just reading the 
lines. The fact that you never got to 
meet the person who was the face 
behind that mask or see the person 
doing the voice really gave it an 
eerie feeling while you were film- 
ing. It actually gave me chills, it 
was so cool. 


ADDITIONAL REPORTING BY 
PATRICK GOMEZ 
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A LEGACY TO 
SCREAM ABOUT 


The teen slasher begot a slew of cinematic 
Successors and copycats—and even inspired 
a satire of its OWN. BY CHRIS NASHAWATY 


WHEN SCREAM ARRIVED IN 1996, 
horror movies had become so 
derivative they were teetering 
on the brink of death. The Grim 
Reaper may not have finished them 
off just yet, but he was certainly off 
in the corner somewhere, cackling 
as he sharpened his scythe. Then, 
seemingly out of nowhere, along 
came Kevin Williamson and Wes 
Craven’s film that was unlike 
anything that had come before it. 
It was a teen slasher movie com- 
menting on teen slasher movies 
full of teenage characters who had 
seen a ton of teen slasher movies 
and knew their conventions and 
clichés inside out. And just like 
that, the once-stale genre wasn’t 
just reborn, it was reinvented, 
reinvigorated and turned upside- 
down and inside-out forever. 
While Scream broke the rules of 
horror cinema and completely 
rewrote them, ushering in arenais- 
sance in big- and small-screen 
horror, the earliest beneficiaries of 
the movie’s success were unques- 
tionably the two men who had 
created it. Williamson, who just a 
couple of years earlier had been 
an aspiring (and flat-broke) screen- 
writer, instantly became a hot 
creative commodity in the wake of 
Scream’s blockbuster success. Not 
only had the film’s popularity 
forced Miramax and Dimension 
Films to instantly green-light the 
two Ghostface sequels that he’d 
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sketched out while writing the first 
film, other studios began courting 
him too. In fact, less than 12 
months after Scream stormed mul- 
tiplexes, Williamson’s similarly 
tongue-in-cheek chiller J Know 
What You Did Last Summer would 
be playing to sold-out teenage 
audiences on its way to grossing 
$125 million at the box office, con- 
firming his status not only as 
Hollywood's hottest hand but also 
the voice of anew generation. That 
reputation would be confirmed 
even further with his rapid-fire 
follow-ups The Facuity, Teaching 
Mrs. Tingle and the launch of his 
TV series Dawson's Creek 1n 1998. 
For Craven, Scream’s success 
wasn’t as life-changing, simply 
because he was already a legend. 
Still, the film’s seismic impact gave 
him a new kind of freedom that 
he’d never had before. For years 
the director had felt pigeonholed 
and hamstrung by his hits in the 
horror genre such as The Last 
House on the Left, The Hills Have 
Eyes and most famously A Night- 
mare on Eim Street. But he’d always 
wanted to break out of the seary- 
movie ghetto and try his hand ata 
more serious film, one that carried 
a stamp of respectability. Scream 
gave him the leverage to do so. By 
agreeing to direct the Scream 
sequels for the Weinsteins, he was 
given the opportunity to helm 
Music of the Heart—a serious 





drama about a school teacher 
instructing inner-city kids how to 
play the violin—starring Meryl 
Streep, no less. Craven had even 
guided her to an Oscar nomination. 

More broadly, thanks to Scream, 
horror movies in the late ’90s and 
early 2000s received the sort of 
blood-transfusion revival they 
hadn't experienced since John Car- 
penter unleashed Halloween on the 
world back in 1978. Although this 
time around, the tenor and tone of 
these films and TV shows were dif- 
ferent...smarter. After all, howcould 
they not be after those knowing kids 
from Woodsboro had broken the 
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fourth wall with their academic 
dissection of slasher-movie cliches 
and conventions? In 1997 Buffy the 
Vampire Slayer began its seven- 
season run on the youth-friendly 
WB network and bristled each week 
with the same knowing snarkiness 
that Williamson had popularized. 
In 1998’s Halloween H20: Twenty 
Years Later, Scream 2 actually plays 
on TV in the background, letting us 
know that the soon-to-be-slashed- 
to-ribbons teens in this movie have 
seen horror movies and know how 
they operate. And in 2000's Final 
Destination, the film’s raison d’étre 
is to turn the deaths of a group of 
cursed high school students into 
a winkingly self-conscious bit of 
intricate Rube Goldberg mayhem. 
Scream had turned horror-movie 
deaths from numbingly repetitive 
gore gross-outs into postmod- 
ern entertainment. These movies 
could still be scary, sure. But they 
were also fun. You could laugh at 
them and with them because, after 
Scream, teen audiences were now 
in on the joke. 
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That joke cut both ways, though. 
While Scream all but nudged a gen- 
eration of savvy young moviegoers 
in the ribs, the ever-expanding 
franchise’s continued success at the 
box office virtually guaranteed that 
it would become the butt of the gag, 
sooner or later. It turned out to be 
sooner—2000, to be precise—when 
the Wayans brothers cribbed a page 
from the Airplane! and the Naked 
Gun playbooks and put Williamson 
and Craven's Scream films in their 
satiric crosshairs with Scary Movie. 
That this spoof was financed by the 
very same studio that had made the 
Scream films only made the self- 
referential, snake-eating-its-own- 
tailness of the tribute all that much 
more absurd. It was postmodern- 
ism folding in on itself like a 
movie-mad M6bius strip. Over the 
next 13 years there would be four 
Scary Movie sequels. They would 
gross nearly $900 million com- 
bined. And while the Wayanses 
didn’t always hit the comedic bull’s- 
eye, it was always clear who their 
target was. 


Still, the most lasting—and I'd 
argue the most important—legacy 
of Scream is how its self-awareness 
and willingness to shatter conven- 
tions inspired the next wave of 
horror filmmakers to push the 
genre In even smarter and more 
culturally topical directions. 
Three of the most clever horror 
films of the (not so) new 
millennium—2004’s Shaun of the 
Dead, 2011’s You’re Next and 
2014’s Fé Follows—are all popu- 
lated by characters who have 
clearly seen horror movies and act 
accordingly. And then there’s the 
real masterpiece of the bunch, 
2017’s Get Out, which dares to 
grapple with race and prejudice in 
2l1st-century America through the 
fun-house mirror of horror. Is the 
film a comedy posing as a horror 
film or a horror film posing as a 
comedy? It’s hard to tell. But the 
one thing that’s patently obvious 
in Jordan Peele’s film is that the 
hero (Daniel Kaluuya) and his 
best friend (Lil Rel Howery) are 
both sophisticated about the 


language of the genre and are flu- 
ent in Its syntax. 

Scream would also turn out to be 
a giant leap forward for women in 
horror. While Neve Campbell’s Sid- 
ney Prescott was both a classic 
horror-movie “final girl,” she also 
subverted the archetype. The final 
girl trope is one of the oldest ones in 
scary movies. It basically states that 
while sexually active young women 
are basically asking to butchered, 
the one who’s still a virgin and 
seems like she actually reads books 
during study hall is fated to be the 
sole survivor of a slasher movie 
(see: Jamie Lee Curtis in Hallo- 
ween). But the horror revival that 
Scream launched has been friend- 
lier to women, treating female 
characters with more agency and 
complexity. Sure, there have been 
exceptions like the Hostel films and 
the whole torture-porn subgenre. 
But Scream helped to push horror 
away from pure victimhood and in 
amore progressive direction with 
such films as 2005’s The Descent, 
2009's Jennifer's Body, 2015’s The 
Witch and 2019's Midsommar. 

Of course, it would be totally 
disingenuous and more than a 
little ridiculous to claim that Wil- 
liamson and Craven knew all along 
the revolutionary impact that 
Scream would have on horror mov- 
ies back in 1996. In fact, if they'd 
intentionally set out to do that, 
they probably would have failed 
miserably. After all, these sorts 
of pop-culture game changers— 
these rare creative ideas that come 
at the right time and speak to that 
time—can’t be planned. Still, here 
we are, 25 years later, and their 
groundbreaking tale of teen terror 
still somehow manages to cast a 
surprisingly long shadow. Mean- 
while, that Grim Reaper who was 
so ready to kill off the horror genre 
in the early ’9Qs will have to put 
away his scythe and wait. And we 
have Scream to thank for that. \ 
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